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A  SURE  FOUNDATION 


small,  determined  group  of  Asheville  Episcopalians,  well  aware 


XjL  that  the  twentieth  century  would  be  dominated  by  an  erosion 
of  values,  the  decline  of  religion,  disbelief  in  any  Absolutes,  and  in- 
deed by  the  ultimate  decay  of  civilization,  established  in  Grove 
Park  on  June  4,  1914,  a  vibrant  witness  to  enduring  Truth,  Beauty, 
and  Goodness  which  they  named  "St.  Mary's  Parish."  Seventy -five 
years  later  it  continues  to  stand  there,  high  and  lifted  up,  a  solid 
rock  within  a  crumbling  land. 

The  newborn  parish  was  unique  in  three  other  ways:  (1)  It 
was  never  a  "mission,"  as  financially-aided  congregations  used  to  be 
called,  but  began  as  a  full-fledged  self-supporting  entity,  as  Western 
North  Carolina's  Bishop  Junius  M.  Horner  had  insisted  that  it  must. 
And  (2)  to  quote  Fr.  James  B.  Sill's  account  in  his  Historical  Sketches, 


"It  is  the  only  parish  (that  part  of  Asheville  north  of  Hillside  Street 
and  east  of  Merrimon  Avenue)  that  has  been  started  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  another  parish,"  which  arrangement  led  a  lady 
to  quip: 

"I  presume  they 
would  have  assigned  us 
an  island 

in  the  French  Broad 
had  that  been  possible." 


The  "other  parish"  was,  of  course,  Trinity.  It  is  true  that  All  Souls 
in  Biltmore  existed  at  that  time,  although  Biltmore  Village  in  1914  was 
not  only  a  remote  hinterland  but  a  separate  town  which,  before 
George  Vanderbilt  bought  it  and  called  it  after  his  ancestral  home, 
had  been  named  "Best."  Grace  Church  was  in  existence  on  the  other 
side  of  town,  but  it  too  was  outside  Asheville's  city  limits.  (3)  The 
new  parish  also,  and  most  importantly,  was  organized  "for  the  main- 
tenance and  defense  of  Catholic  principles,"  as  the  original  by-laws 
put  that  fundamental  fact.  St.  Mary's  history  is  the  account  of  the 
living-out  of  this  third  and  most  basic  distinction. 

t 

Pontius  Pilate  in  his  day,  speaking  for  innumerable  of  his  des- 
cendants in  ours,  asked  the  rhetorical  question,  "What  is  truth?" 
St.  Mary's  staunchly  believes  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  some  of 
which  has  been  revealed  and  discovered,  and  in  all  her  words  and 
ways  declares  the  same  consistently,  confident  that  it  is  Truth  which 
makes  us  free.  Confident  that  Jesus  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
However,  her  attitude  in  regard  to  this  first  of  the  Absolutes  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  fundamentalism,  or  obscurantism,  or  even  with 
mere  conservatism.  Confidence  that  there  are  certain  eternal  items 
infinitely  worth  conserving -aspects  of  "the  faith  once  delivered 
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unto  the  saints"  now  enshrined  in  the  historic  creeds,  the  liturgy, 
the  tradition,  the  discipline,  and  the  moral  law-  does  not  preclude 
an  equal  reliance  upon  and  love  for  the  dynamic  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  "will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  St.  Mary's  lives  in  the  creative 
tension  between  these  two  great  texts.  She  holds  fast  that  which  is 
good  while  pressing  forward  toward  the  even  better. 

With  equal  joy  St.  Mary's  thanks  God  for  Beauty,  and  displays  it 
consistently  in  every  way.  The  parish's  lovely  physical  setting  at  the 
junction  of  Charlotte  Street  and  Macon  Avenue  is  no  accident.  A 
master  landscape-plan  was  outlined  quite  early  by  Chauncey  Beadle 
of  the  Biltmore  Estate,  perfected  in  exquisite  detail  by  Doan  Ogden 
later  on,  and  carefully  carried  out  as  the  years  went  by,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  edification  of  His  people.  The  church  building  itself - 
originally  thought  of  as  the  chapel,  with  a  larger  building  to  come- 
was  painstakingly  planned  at  the  start  by  architect  Richard  Sharpe 
Smith  and  first  rector  Fr.  Charles  M.  Hall.  In  I960  during  the  rectorship 
of  Fr.  Paul  Chaplin  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  committee  co-chaired 
by  Andrew  Gennett  and  William  J.  Cocke,  it  was  perfectly  expanded. 
Meanwhile,  and  afterwards,  physical  embellishments-rood  screen, 
choir  loft,  baptistry,  credences,  statuary,  paintings-  have  been  most 
tastefully  selected  under  expert  guidance,  not  for  Art's  sake  but 
for  God's  sake  and  His  people's.  The  inception  and  the  development 
throughout  seventy-five  years  result  in  a  building  which  TheAsheville 
Citizen,  possibly  a  prejudiced  witness,  has  called  "the  most  beautiful 
Episcopal  church  in  the  South."  Beyond  that,  it  has  an  atmosphere  not 
of  mere  reverence  but  of  awesome  holiness;  of  spiritual  power.  The 
parish's  stately  liturgy,  offered  therein  day  after  day,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  is  as  carefully  rendered.  Prayer  Book  rite  and  traditional 
catholic  ceremony -the  words  said  and  the  accompanying  actions 
performed  -merge  in  a  lovely  unity  that  honors  God  and  uplifts 
His  people. 

Goodness,  the  third  of  the  Absolutes,  requires  knowledge  of  St. 
Mary's  parishioners,  for  it  is  first  of  all  exemplified  in  and  by  people. 
They  have  been  recipients  of  grace  through  exposure  to  Truth  and 
Beauty;  through  sacrament,  prayer,  discipline,  alms-giving;  and  grace 
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is  expansive.  Like  electricity  it 


must  flow  through 
in  order  to  be 


present; 

in  order  to  be  discernible 


in  heat  and  light.  It  is  seen  in  its  fruits,  and  first  of  all  in  the  lives 
of  individual  Christians. 

Christian  goodness  is,  of  course,  described  in  the  1 3th  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians ...  in  the  Beatitudes ...  in  the  Golden  Rule,  with  its 
stress  on  actively  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by  - 
and  focuses  especially  on  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  sick,  the  hungry, 
the  invisible.  God  incarnate  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  only 
privileged  ones  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  the  underprivileged.  In 
them  we  discover  Him,  and  minister  to  Him.  So  the  Christian  Goodness 
proceeding  from  St.  Mary's  will  be  unspectacular,  for  the  most  part 
hidden  away,  and  more  widespread  than  we  will  ever  know.  Only 
accidentally,  as  in  research  for  a  parish  history,  do  we  learn  of  Rachel 
Howland's  unstinting  work  as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  in  World  War 
One  and  after  ...  or  that  Fr.  Arthur  W.  Farnum  for  years  quietly 
glorified  God  as  chaplain  to  the  Actor's  Guild  and  local  labor  union . . . 
or  that  Fr.  Hall  "was  always  ready,  always  seeking  an  opportunity,  to 
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do  good  in  some  way  to  those  in  need  or  in  distress;  his  good  deeds 
over  a  wide  territory  have  been  more  numerous  than  even  his  parish- 
ioners will  ever  know,"  as  The  Asheville  Times  editorialized  when 
Fr.  Hall  left  St.  Mary's  to  become  rector  of  a  parish  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut-where,  all  too  soon,  he  was  to  die. 

Those  illustrations  are  deliberately  chosen  from,  and  restricted 
to,  the  past.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  dozen  examples  of  wide  and 
deep  social  involvement  on  the  part  of  St.  Mary's  present  parishioners, 
but  to  do  so  would  be  to  slight  a  hundred  others.  Heroic  selflessness 
is  thoroughly  at  home  here.  Therefore  only  hesitantly,  possibly 
ignorantly,  as  on  this  significant  anniversary  we  try  to  look  forward 
into  St.  Mary's  future,  can  one  suggest  that  Goodness  may  have  been 
the  area  most  neglected  during  the  parish's  first  75  years,  and  in 
most  need  of  stress  in  the  coming  decades. 

The  focus  of  a  church  is  the  Altar.  Yes.  A  church  is  an  Altar  with  a 
roof  over  it.  Certainly. 


But  the  doors 
of  a  church 
open  outward. 


Beyond  them  lies  the  territory  of  that  second  commandment  which  is 
like  unto  the  first.  And  surely  a  parish  itself-the  corporate  entity  as 
distinguished  from  the  sum  of  its  individual  members -should 
exemplify  Goodness.  Should  be  ministering  to  God  incarnate  in  the 
hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  stranger,  the  naked,  the  sick,  the  imprisoned. 
Should  pray  that  God  would  make  clear  where  He  now  wants  St. 
Mary's  Parish,  so  firmly  grounded  in  Truth  and  Beauty,  to  continue 
ministering  Goodness  within  and  without  her  parochial  boundaries. 
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SHADOWS  ON  THE  ROCK 


Father  Charles  Mercer  Hall,  of  Kingston,  New  York,  whom  the 
vestry  called  to  be  first  rector  of  St.  Mary's  . . . 


Fr.  Charles  Mercer  Hall 


had  been  supplying  during  the  previous  Lent  at  then  rectorless  Trinity 
Church  in  Asheville  and  hence  was  well  known  to  those  who,  from 
Trinity,  would  start  the  new  parish.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  activity  while 
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locum  tenens  at  Trinity  had  everything  to  do  with  their  whole  venture 
of  faith.  His  firm  teaching  and  practice  of  the  entire  Anglo-Catholic 
tradition  so  influenced  a  large  group  of  Trinity's  parishioners  that  they 
wanted  to  have  him  called  as  rector  there.  Others,  including  practically 
all  of  Trinity's  vestrymen,  as  firmly  desired  to  have  no  part  of  him  and 
his  "new-fangled"  ways.  When  it  became  clear  that  their  view  would 
prevail,  the  matter  of  establishing  a  new  and  thoroughly  Anglo- 
Catholic  parish  in  Asheville  began  to  be  discussed  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  resulted  in  actuality. 

Fr.  Hall  speedily  accepted  his  call  back  to  well-known  and  well- 
loved  Asheville,  and  as  speedily  began  holding  services  in  a  clubhouse 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Manor  Hotel.  Meanwhile  a  fine  corner  lot  had 
been  purchased  just  up  the  street  and  ground  broken  for  "the  Lady 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Church."  Its  cornerstone  was  laid  on  October  21, 
1914,  with  several  priests,  the  Christ  School  choir,  and  some 
400  other  interested  spectators  in  attendance.  Services  began  to  be 
held  within  the  already  beautiful  building  on  Christmas  Day  of  the 
same  year.  Let  Fr.  Hall  himself  tell  us  about  this:  "Christmas  Day 
was  a  notable  day.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  almost  ready,  so  things 
were  pushed.  The  altar,  lectern,  and  priest's  prayer-desk  came  from 
the  splendid  workshop  at  Christ  School,  Arden  (where  those  who 
want  to  order  church  furniture  would  do  well  to  send  their  orders). 
Our  Bishop  came  and  hallowed  the  new  Bethlehem  by  celebrating 
the  Holy  Mysteries  at  half-past  seven.  Then  at  8:30  there  was  a  second 
Eucharist;  at  1 1:00  a  semi-choral  Eucharist,  and  at  5:00  Evensong  was 
read.  On  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the  children  had  their  first  Christmas 
festival  at  5:00.  On  St.  John's  Day,  we  spent  our  first  Sunday  in  the 
new  chapel,  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  we  kept  Childer- 
mass  at  7:30." 

As  Fr.  Sill  indicates  in  his  Historical  Sketches,  the  new  parish 
was  strong  from  the  start,  if  somewhat  short  in  numbers.  "The  diocesan 
journal  for  1916,  which  gives  the  statistics  of  the  first  complete 
calendar  year  of  St.  Mary's  life,  reports  45  families,  100  baptized 
persons,  90  communicants,  18  having  been  confirmed  that  year,  35  in 
Sunday  School,  and  429  services  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  243 
other  public  services,  which  report  speaks  for  itself."  It  does  indeed, 
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allowing  for  the  fact  that  statistics  only  hint  at  the  spirit  from  which 
they  proceed.  The  heart  truth  is  that  the  original  parishioners  affiliated 
with  St.  Mary's  from  deep  theological  conviction-as,  indeed,  they 
still  do-and  not  from  any  mere  preference  for  liturgical  smells  and 
bells,  let  alone  even  lesser  considerations  than  that. 

It  is  a  general  truth  that  many,  perhaps  most,  urban  parishes  owe 
their  beginnings  to  somewhat  secular  considerations  like  population 
shifts  or  industrial  expansion.  Accounts  of  their  origins,  if  one  is  to 
discover  the  general  "tone"  or  ethos  of  the  new  congregation,  must 
of  necessity  include  some  analysis  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  of  their  founders. 

That  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary's.  What  its  variegated 
founders  wanted,  what  they  sacrificed  to  obtain,  and  what  they  in  fact 
achieved,  was  notably  spiritual.  They  wanted  an  Episcopal  church 
home  where  the  full  richness  of  historic  Western  Christendom  was 
available:  Sung  Eucharist  as  the  principal  celebration  on  Sundays; 
daily  office  and  mass;  perpetual  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  an  always-open-church;  time  honored  Eucharistic  devotions;  set 
hours  for  private  auricular  confession;  warm  relations  with  the  saints; 
complete  observance  of  the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Church  Year- 
use  of  the  entire  treasury  of  devotion  developed  over  the  Christian 
centuries. 

Incidentally,  this  sort  of  parish  will  not  be  contained  within  any 
official  "parish  boundaries."  Obviously  the  whole  ancient  concept  of 
parochial  limits  is  a  hopeless  anachronism  these  days,  when  everybody 
drives  past  half  a  dozen  parish  churches  in  order  to  arrive,  finally,  at 
the  one  of  his  choice.  Supremely  it  is  true  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary's, 
whose  convinced  devotees  came  and  come  from  everywhere.  In  the 
present  era,  faithfully  attending  parishioners  live  as  far  away  as 
Waynesville  and  Hendersonville.  At  least  one  member  travels,  no  less 
frequently  than  once  or  twice  a  month,  from  Charlotte.  Former 
parishioners  now  living  in  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso,  Atlanta,  St. 
Louis,  Albuquerque,  and  elsewhere  return  as  frequently  as  possible  to 
Asheville  and  St.  Mary's  for  breaths  of  clean  air  and  fresh  prayer.  One 
of  them  tells  us,  "Each  time  I  return  to  St.  Mary's  my  attention  be- 
comes focused  on  the  center  aisle.  Memories  of  all  the  different 
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times  I've  made  the  trip  down  that  passageway  spring  to  mind: 
various  and  sundry  weddings,  my  own  included;  funerals;  and  count- 
less times  to  the  rail  for  communion.  Everything  and  everybody  at 
St.  Mary's  makes  me  know  I  can  come  home  again,  Thomas  Wolfe 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  time  of  the  founding,  when  theological 
conviction  was  a  costly  commodity  in  areas  other  than  the  price  of  gas 
and  tires.  The  very  fact  that  St.  Mary's  in  1914  was  (as  it  remains),  sui 
generis,  different  from  the  typical  Episcopal  parish  even  in  these  last 
days  when  everybody  wears  copes  and  chasubles,  led  to  its  being 
widely  regarded  with  suspicion  in  the  social  world  around  it.  "All 
hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,"  was  not  emblazoned  over  its 
doors,  but  entrance  therein  led  nowhere  except,  one  trusted,  toward 
God.  (The  actual  inscription  over  the  entrance  is  VeniteAdoremus.) 
On  the  plus  side,  awareness  that  they  were  considered  to  be  a  peculiar 
people  (in  a  non-scriptural  sense)  contributed  strongly  to  spiritual 
reality  throughout  the  parish's  congregation,  and  helped  to  weld  the 
individual  members  of  that  congregation  into  a  true  community. 

It  also  led  to  external  conflict,  demonstrating  once  again  that  the 
beginnings  of  the  second  parish  in  a  community  are  usually  accompanied 
by  severe  birth  pangs.  The  mother  parish  looks  jealously  upon  the 
city's  limits  as  her  spiritual  domain,  her  ecclesiastical  sheepfold,  and 
does  not  welcome  division.  In  the  early  Trinity-St.  Mary's  relationship 
that  was  true  in  spades.  Heated  correspondence  passing  back  and 
forth  between  the  vestries  of  the  two  parishes  stopped  just  short  of 


challenge  to  a  duel  on  the  village  green. 
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The  local  ministerial  association  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
establishment  of  the  new  church.  Vandals  tore  down  and  destroyed 
the  crucifix  at  the  corner  of  Charlotte  and  Macon,  and  slashed  the 
tires  on  the  rector's  car.  A  genial  Protestant  Divine  remarked  that  "He 
could  stand  Papists,  but  not  Ape-ists."  It  was  intimated  to  several 
young  men  who  wished  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  St.  Mary's  that  their 
jobs  might  be  jeopardized  if  they  did  so.  Canonical  action  against  St. 
Mary's  was  considered-in  fact  the  Father  Founder  asked  that  he  be 
tried-but  nobody,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  cared  to 
enter  the  lists  against  Fr.  Hall's  formidable  scholarship  and  redoubtable 
character.  However,  the  subject  is  distasteful,  and  difficult  to  understand 
in  our  broadminded  era,  so  let's  abandon  it  with  the  general  observation 
that  the  original  feeling  against  St.  Mary's,  an  allegedly  illegitimate 
child  in  the  Household  of  Faith,  was  so  deep  and  strong  that  decades 
were  to  elapse  before  the  attitude  mellowed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  St. 
Mary's  church  building  was  systematically  refused  consecration  - 
Frs.  Hall,  Farnum,  Webbe,  and  Veal  all  applied  for  it,  to  no  avail- 
until  Bishop  M.  George  Henry  performed  that  rite  on  September  7, 
1969,  an  event  and  date  that  can  serve  to  signal  genuine  acceptance  of 
the  erstwhile  maverick  parish.  Be  it  said  that  over  all  those  years  St. 
Mary's  had,  in  essentials,  not  changed  one  iota. 

Pressure  from  without-suspicion  and  a  consequent  pariah 
status -were  not  the  only  elements  testing  and  tempering  the  fiber 
of  St.  Mary's  parishioners.  Many  a  time,  par  excellence  when  the 
1930s  came  along,  financial  necessity  pressed  hard.  The  parishioners 
had  always  responded  magnificently,  even  to  the  coats  off  their  backs: 
"When  it  was  suggested  by  Father  Hall  that  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
be  installed  on  a  plan  of  individuals  each  paying  for  one,  he  was 
stormed  by  people  eager  to  have  the  honor.  Indeed,  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  method  pursued:  the  congregation  were  told  the  cost 
of  one  brick,  one  chair,  of  font  and  altar  and  candlesticks,  of  chalice, 
paten,  censer  and  boat,  and  all  else  needed.  Eagerly  they  gave  article 
after  article."  Yet  as  the  years  went  by  and  the  originally  marginal- 
sized  congregation  suffered  attrition  through  deaths,  financial  problems 
began  to  surface,  and  then  to  press  hard.  During  those  1930s  it  was 
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nip  and  tuck  as  to  whether  or  not  the  parish  could  survive.  Legend  has 
it  that  during  the  depths  of  The  Great  Depression  Fr.  Farnum  told  his 
despondent  vestry: 


"Just  keep  a  tight  roof 

on  the  rectory, 

and  coal 

in  the  cellar, 

and  we'll  manage." 


The  actual  financial  situation  at  that  time  can  be  quickly  sketched. 
The  parish's  total  receipts  during  1933  were  $2,494.70.  The  rector 
was  paid  $360  that  year,  generously  above  the  budgeted  amount  of 
$200.  In  1934  he  received  $324.85.  It  is  clear  that  had  Fr.  Farnum 
left  at  this  desperate  time  the  parish  would  have  died,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  offer  any  successor.  Far  from  leaving,  Fr.  Farnum 
stayed  on  for  19  years.  Far  from  dying,  the  young  parish  was  actually 
reborn,  refound  its  soul,  in  the  bitter  experience.  As  Fr.  Farnum 
himself  put  it:  "St.  Mary's  golden  age  was  ushered  in  at  its  incep- 
tion. The  real  St.  Mary's  dwelt  in  the  realm  of  the  intangible  and 
imponderable.  What  it  stood  for  was  an  ideal  based  upon  faith. 
It  was  a  faith  that  challenged  by  its  intensity.  There  existed  a 
conviction  that 

if  the  parish 
remained  sufficiently 
long 

on  its  knees 

the  material  would  inevitably  take  care  of  itself.  It  was  not  a  foolish 
faith,  leading  people  to  believe  that  God  would  pay  bills,  however 
unwisely  contracted,  but  it  was  a  faith  that  believed  implicitly  that 
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what  St.  Mary's  needed,  God  would  supply.  Priest  and  people  believed 
that  St.  Mary's  could  never  fail,  save  through  apostasy  from  her  own 
ideals.  Priest  and  people  did  not  fail,  and  St.  Mary's  prospered. 

"But  before  my  coming  a  subtle  change  had  been  taking  place. 
The  former  sublime  faith  of  the  parish  had  become  dissipated.  The 
years  of  Asheville's  ridiculous  boom,  and  mock-prosperity,  had  left 
their  mark.  Instead  of  the  unswerving  trust  that  so  characterized  the 
early  days,  another  spirit  had  crept  in.  No  longer  did  the  parish  trust 
only  in  God,  unseen  yet  ever  near.  Instead  it  offered  at  least  a  lip 
service  to  the  false  gods  that  Asheville  had  set  up.  No  wonder  that 
when  the  crash  came  and  St.  Mary's  people  lost  their  all,  the  blow  fell 
heavily,  for  that  which  had  produced  the  glories  of  the  past  had 
become  largely  a  memory.  But  faith  was  far  from  wholly  gone,  and  be- 
cause the  old  spirit  never  was  utterly  lost,  the  parish  survived." 

With  the  passing  years  other  internal  problems  occasionally 
reared  their  diabolical  heads  even  at  St.  Mary's,  just  as  they  do  from 
time  to  time  in  any  suburb  of  the  City  of  God,  including  the  original 
Eden.  Now  and  then  a  rector  and  his  vestry,  or  a  rector  and  some 
parishioners,  do  not,  so  to  say,  see  eye  to  eye.  Perhaps  there  is 
legitimate  cause  for  the  rift;  perhaps  there  is  not.  That  matters  little  in 
these  situations.  Sides  can  be  taken  by  those  who  don't  like  the  way  a 
rector  combs  his  hair  and  those  who  do.  The  result  follows  a  familiar 
pattern:  there  are  indignation  meetings,  much  telephoning  of  cronies, 
high  dudgeon  vocally  expressed,  runnings  to  the  Bishop,  and  ulti- 
mately lack  of  support  evidenced  in  the  time  honored  ways- 
buttoning  of  pocketbooks  and  termination  of  membership. 

If  and  when  these  things  ever  come  to  pass  it  is  time  to  look  back 
and  remember  that  the  founders  of  St.  Mary's  did  their  work  and  bore 
their  witness  gloriously,  with  a  tremendous  measure  of  self  sacrifice, 
and  that  we  who  carry  on  must  do  precisely  the  same.  For  God's  sake, 
for  our  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  truth  too  often  overlooked: 
there  are  not  as  many  Anglo-Catholic  parishes  in  the  South  as  there 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  makes  St.  Mary's  a  rare  oasis, 
and  consequently  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  isolated  Anglo-Catholics 
throughout  the  Province  of  Sewanee,  and  in  fact  across  this  entire 
nation.  St.  Mary's  must  never  let  them  down. 
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A  GROWING  SEASON 


To  Fr.  Rudolph  H.  Schnorrenberg,  who  came  from  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  serve  as  St. 


Fr.  Rudolph  H.  Schnorrenberg 


Mary's  rector  from  1926  to  1928,  fell  the  unenviable  lot  of  being  Fr. 
Hall's  immediate  successor.  Nevertheless,  his  brief  two-year  rector- 
ship was  noteworthy  for  many  permanent  improvements  to  the  physical 
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fabric  of  St.  Mary's -the  rood  screen  in  the  sanctuary  from  a  fund  left 
by  the  Settle  family,  and  the  pews  in  the  nave,  replacing  the  original 
cathedral  chairs,  through  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  Cocke  Fund. 
Equally  important,  his  attractive  personality  helped  to  draw  the 
growing  Grove  Park  neighborhood's  new  and  young  element  into  the 
parish.  He  was  aided  in  this  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period 
after  Fr.  Hall's  resignation,  when  St.  Mary's  was  awaiting  a  new 
rector's  arrival,  the  crypt  had  been  converted  into  an  attractive 
parish  house  and  church  school.  In  an  October  issue  of  The  Dart, 
at  that  time  the  parish  paper's  name,  Fr.  Schnorrenberg  writes, 
"Sunday  School  attendance  on  September  14,  opening  day,  was  splen- 
did, and  the  attendance  on  the  following  Sunday  doubled  that, 


Was  the  goal  achieved?  We  do  not  know.  We  only  know  that  he  soon 
left  St.  Mary's  to  become  assistant  at  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City 
and,  shortly  thereafter,  married. 

We  do  note  an  interesting  side-comment  on  the  smallness  of  our 
ever-shrinking  world:  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  St.  Mary's  pre- 
sented three  Medieval  Mystery  Plays  (The  Betrayal  of  Christ,  The 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  The  Road  toEmmaus )  and  Fr.  Schnorren- 
berg's  wife,  Laura,  played  the  role  of  Mary. 
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A  disastrous  flood  in  August  of  1 928  (severe  ones  occurred  again 
in  1957  and  1965)  ruined  the  new  crypt,  causing  its  disuse  for  a 
year,  just  in  time  to  greet  the  next  rector,  Fr.  Arthur  W.  Farnum, 
who  came  from  St.  James,  Hendersonville,  and  served  St.  Mary's 
until  his  retirement. 


Fr.  Arthur  W.  Farnum 

The  panic  of  1929  and  the  crash  in  1930  of  local  banks  followed 
in  short  order.  There  was  also,  most  unfortunately,  a  crippling  debt 
on  the  rectory,  which  had  been  built  in  1924.  To  add  to  the  woeful 
situation,  the  Founding  Families  began  to  die  off  at  about  this  time, 
and  too  few  new  members  were  joining  the  congregation.  It  is  typical 
of  Fr.  Farnum  that  of  these  dismal  times  he  said,  "Priest  and  people 
have  learned  a  lesson.  It  is  the  lesson  of  Calvary.  The  cross  has  rested 
upon  us  all,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  tried  to  bear  it  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Master.  Our  wayside  crucifix  is  no  mere  outward  sign  that  this  is 
an  Anglo-Catholic  parish.  It  stands  there  bearing  witness  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  our  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  crucified. 
Any  priest  and  people  should  rejoice  that  the  Master  has  placed  upon 
them  a  task  in  the  doing  of  which  they  cannot  possibly  forget  Him." 

It  was  only  thus  that  the  parish  managed  to  outlast  those  troubled 
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years,  and  in  so  doing  recaptured  the  spirit  of  the  Founders.  In  this 


recovered  spirit  it  not  only  weathered  the  strictures  of  World  War 
Two,  but  began  to  find  widening  acceptance  in  its  surrounding 
neighborhood.  In  Fr.  Farnum's  own  words,  "On  Sunday  mornings  we 
are  cheered  by  a  host  of  merry-hearted  children  whom  our  neighbors 
have  entrusted  to  our  spiritual  nurture.  It  is  inspiring  to  realize  that 
although  the  years  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  founders,  the 
cradles  of  those  years  have  furnished  us  with  what  is  now  St.  Mary's 
bone  and  sinew,  and  that  there  are  many  years  ahead  during  which 
these  same  young  people  can  carry  on  to  still  greater  endeavor." 

He  was  a  true  prophet.  One  of  those  merry-hearted  children 
surely  speaks  for  many  others  when  she  writes,  "Mama  and  Daddy 
sent  Tommy  and  me  to  St.  Mary's  for  Sunday  School  because  it  was  the 
closest  place;  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Fr.  Farnum,  as  always 
wearing  his  little  black  skull  cap,  came  by  to  warn  them  that  St.  Mary's 
was  a  magnetic  place  and  they'd  better  not  send  us  there  if  they  didn't 
want  us  to  become  Episcopalians.  How  right  he  was.  Before  long 
Tommy  and  I  were  baptized,  and  soon  afterwards  Mama  and  Daddy 
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decided  to  become  Episcopalians  themselves,  instead  of  drifting 
along  as  a  fallen  away  Baptist  and  a  backsliding  Presbyterian."  Our 
correspondent  is  Harriet  Talmadge  Mill.  "Mama  and  Daddy"  are,  of 
course,  Alexina  and  Tom  Talmadge,  sturdy  pillars  of  St.  Mary's  church 
to  their  dying  days. 

Inheritor  of  these  upbeat  circumstances,  Fr.  Gale  D.  Webbe 


was  already  well  known  in  Asheville 
because  he  came  to  St.  Mary's 
in  1947  from  the  chaplaincy 
of  Christ  School,  in  Arden, 


Fr.  Gale  D.  Webbe 


where  he  had  written  many  a  story  for  Esquire  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  helped  establish  The  Asheville  Archers. 


During  his  rectorship,  the  ground 
prepared  by  his  predecessors  bore 
fruit.  St.  Mary's  congregation  grew 
swiftly  and  steadily,  with  parish 
activities  keeping  pace.  The  Woman's 
Auxiliary  thrived  under  dynamic 
guidance  from  strong  leaders  like 
Hope  Leavitt  and  Lyal  Shoemaker. 
Such  a  vital  Young  People's  Group 
as  this  world  has  seldom  seen 
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blossomed  overnight  and  flourished  for  years;  current  Senior  Warden 
John  Saunders  is  one  of  them.  A  solid  Men's  Club  came  into  being, 
reviving  a  moribund  predecessor.  John  Huntsman,  with  an  assist 
from  The  Gennett  Lumber  Company  and  Asheville  Steel,  built  the 
choir  loft,  and  then  went  on  to  expand  and  rebuild  the  rectory, 
which  was  about  to  fall  apart.  The  choir  itself  was  instituted;  now 
when  the  officiant  sang  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  he  could  count 
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on  getting 
an  audible 
response  


The  Sunday  School  flourished  and  expanded,  with  eager  new 
teachers  like  the  Misses  George  Stradley,  Janet  Walz  and  Jean  Blackmore 
coming  to  the  aid  of  long-faithful  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Krauss.  An  instructed 
Eucharist  guided  by  Herb  Carstarphen  was  instituted  at  the  9:30  hour 
on  Sundays.  Annually  on  the  Patronal  Festival  at  Candlemas,  the  Christ 
School  choir  came  over  for  Solemn  Evensong  and  Benediction,  followed 
by  a  social  hour  with  the  parish's  youngsters.  The  Mystery  Plays, 
inspired  and  directed  by  Ellen  Callahan  at  a  time  when  several  actors 
in  the  Asheville  Community  Theater  were  members  of  St.  Mary's, 
were  established  as  an  annual  feature  of  Easter  week  during  four 
consecutive  years.  Their  presentation  involved  more  than  100 
parishioners,  and  their  fame  spread  throughout  the  South.  On  one 
occasion  they  were  taken  on  the  road  to  play  in  Greeneville,  Tennessee, 
at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Haskell  Fox  of  St.  James'  Church  there. 

What  with  one  thing  and  another  the  parish  rapidly  became  so 
accepted  and  respected  in  the  diocese  that  its  rector  was  elected 
time  and  again  to  the  Standing  Committee,  as  Deputy  to  the  General 
Convention,  Secretary  of  the  Diocese,  Vice  President  of  The  Executive 
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Council,  and  served  on  innumerable  diocesan  committees.  What  a 
change  from  those  early  years  when  Fr.  Hall,  that  supremely  able  and 
knowledgeable  priest,  was  denied  contribution  on  the  diocesan 
level  until  at  the  last  minute  he  was  appointed  an  Examining  Chap- 
lain-in  which  capacity  he  never  served,  for  he  was  called  to  Con- 
necticut shortly  thereafter. 

Throughout  the  following  rectorships  of  Frs.  Eric  W.  Veal,  Paul 
Chaplin,  and  Edward  G.  Meeks  the  parish  continued  on  this  steady 
course,  growing  ever  stronger  and  continually  breaking  new  ground. 
Shortly  it  became  financially  possible  to  employ  a  sexton,  then  a  parish 
secretary.  Ultimately,  St.  Mary's  was  blessed  with  the  assistance  of 
permanent  deacons. 


within  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  ministry  which  allows  the  rector 
more  time  for  priestly  functions. 

Fr.  Eric  W.  Veal,  born  in  England,  educated  at  Oxford  and  at  Ely 
Theological  Seminary,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1948  to  serve 
parishes  in  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  before  going  to  Haiti  in  195 1 
as  professor  of  systematic  theology  and  church  history  at  the  seminary 
there.  His  lovely  clipped  English  pronunciation  offered  the  liturgy  in  a 
memorable  manner  still  spoken  of  with  admiration  at  St.  Mary's.  He 
became  widely  in  demand  throughout  the  diocese  as  a  speaker  and 
lecturer,  mainly  on  subjects  historical  and  spiritual.  Perhaps  most 
importantly  in  the  long  run,  he  started  a  Building  Fund  and  a  Building 


The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Douglas 


is  part  of  a  growing 


servant-ministry 
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Committee,  which  began  to  work  on  plans  for  an  addition  to  the 
church.  At  that  time  St.  Mary's  could  accommodate  only  100  souls  in 
their  bodies,  had  equally  limited  room  in  the  frequently  flooded 
crypt,  made  do  with  an  impossible  sacristy  and  very  little  vestment- 
storage  room,  and  afforded  no  office  space  at  all. 

On  the  personal  level  Fr.  Veal  was  a  committed  hiker,  often 
joining  the  equally  ardent  outdoorsman  Dr.  A.  Rufiis  Morgan  on  long 
jaunts.  They  must  have  been  a  strange  pair-the  short  wiry  Catholic 
priest  and  the  tall  rawboned  Evangelical  minister,  trudging  forward 
toward  the  same  goal,  each  equally  confident  that  he  knew  the  best 
way  to  get  there.  Doubtless  by  tacit  common  consent  they  did  not 
discuss  theology. 

Upon  leaving  St.  Mary's  after  four  years  of  faithful  service,  Fr.  Veal 
went  to  Denver,  where  he  ultimately  died  after  a  long  and  highly 
regarded  career. 


Fr.  Eric  W.  Veal  Fr.  Paul  Chaplin 


Fr.  Paul  Chaplin,  who  had  for  many  years  been  rector  at  St. 
Francis,  Rutherfordton,  was  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  diocese  of  Western  North  Carolina  when  he  came  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  he  remained  until  he  retired  after  the  longest  rectorship  in  the 
parish's  history  to  date. 

He  went  to  work  at  once,  and  kept  at  it  down  the  years  in  a  most 
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productive  ministry.  A  magnificent  structural  addition  to  the  church 
building,  rectifying  all  the  spatial  deficiencies  of  the  past,  was  speedily 
completed  under  him  and  dedicated  at  a  splendid  service  in  August, 
I960.  The  guest  preacher  was  the  Rev.  William  H.  Nes,  professor  of 
Homiletics  at  Seabury  Western  Seminary. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the  congregation  rallied  financially 
behind  the  undertaking,  because  the  Building  Fund  begun  under  Fr. 
Veal  was  inadequate,  after  the  manner  of  Building  Funds,  and  the 
bank,  after  the  manner  of  banks,  would  lend  only  less  than  was 
needed.  So  the  vestry  assessed  themselves  a  thousand  dollars  per 
head,  wangled  a  $  16,000  loan  from  the  diocese,  and  plunged  forward 
into  the  dark.  They  ultimately  paid  off  the  diocesan  loan  long  before  it 
came  due. 

Artist  Leonard  Craig  worked  closely  with  Fr.  Paul  in  the 
beautification  of  this  new  church  interior,  restoring  and  refurbishing 
the  original  altar,  executing  the  great  picture  over  it,  and  working  out 
from  there.  Leonard  designed  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  at  her  wholly 
new  shrine  and  saw  to  its  being  crafted  in  New  York.  He  designed  the 
new  lights  in  the  nave;  Asheville  Steel  fabricated  them,  while  Craig 
kept  himself  busy  creating  new  statues  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis. 

At  about  this  time  the  tragic  accidental  death  of  Alice  McNiel 
brought  additional  financial  resource  to  the  parish,  for  Alice  had 
taken  out  insurance  in  its  favor.  The  vestry  devoted  this  $10,000  to 
beautification  of  the  church  interior  in  her  memory.  The  choir  screen 
completing  the  loft,  the  shrines  beneath  it,  and  several  vestments 
coming  from  Paris,  London,  and  Amsterdam  all  stem  from  this  source. 
Alice  is  also  memorialized  most  appropriately  in  the  sacristy,  where 
her  personal  prayer  desk  is  an  integral  part  of  the  cabinets  specially 
designed  to  house  all  items  used  in  caring  for  the  altar.  Her  crucifix, 
given  by  her  family,  hangs  above  the  prie  dim. 

Peck  Daniel,  musician  and  antique  dealer  from  Bristol,  Virginia, 
found  in  a  Philadelphia  church  the  four  medallions  of  Sts.  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  now  in  St.  Mary's  choir  screen,  and  made  the 
initial  donation  to  an  Organ  Fund.  Up  in  the  loft  itself,  in  due  time 
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Charles  Ward,  organist  and  organ  builder,  lent  the  parish  an  instrument 
while  he  set  about  creating  one  especially  designed  for  St.  Mary's, 
upon  which  the  vestry  made  a  deposit  of  $10,000  from  the  Organ 
Fund.  When  Ward  became  infirm  and  unable  to  carry  out  his  contract, 
the  organ  he  had  loaned  became  the  property  of  St.  Mary's  in  satisfaction 
of  the  deposit.  It  is  the  organ  presently  in  use. 

At  the  same  time  Dave  and  Dolly  Morgan  were  beautifying  and 
furnishing  the  enlarged  crypt,  thus  enhancing  its  utility  and  attractiveness 
not  only  for  Sunday  School  and  other  parish  functions  but  also  for  the 
civic  organizations-Scouts  and  N.A. -which  meet  there.  Outside 
work  was  going  on  simultaneously,  carrying  forth  Doan  Ogden's 
landscape  plan  (with  an  exception:  he  had  wanted  an  Oriental  bridge 
over  the  stream  back  of  the  rectory.  The  vestry  demurred,  thinking 
that  for  children  such  a  structure  would  be  a  too-attractive 
nuisance).  The  indefatiguable  John  Huntsman  contributed  material, 
money,  and  work  involved  in  both  the  new  building  and  the  new  land- 
scaping. The  angel  in  the  Meditation  Garden  directly  back  of  the 
crypt  is  John's  memorial  to  his  wife  Pearl. 

As  a  final  part  of  these  serene  Gardens  a  Columbarium  came  into 
being  in  November  of  1982,  offering  a  reverent  and  consecrated  site 
for  the  interment  of  parishioners'  ashes  beneath  the  corner  Calvary. 
The  Gennett  family,  the  Moore  family,  and  Don  Shoemaker  had  this 
burial  ground  enclosed  by  a  wrought  iron  fence  fabricated  by  Asheville 
Steel. 

A  Golden  Jubilee  Dinner  held  on  October  28,  1965,  was  a  joyful 
occasion  for  celebrating  all  the  tangible  achievements  of  the  parish's 
first  fifty  years.  The  festive  gathering  also  bore  witness  to  equally  solid 
progress  in  a  more  subtle  area.  Clergy  of  all  denominations  from  the 
Asheville  community  were  happily  present  as  guests.  Senior  Warden 
David  Wilkinson,  a  former  Methodist,  presided.  William  J.  Cocke, 
past  Senior  Warden  and  also  a  former  Methodist,  introduced  the 
speaker,  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  George  Henry,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

A  few  years  later-on  September  7,  1969-and  still  in  the  rector- 
ship of  Fr.  Paul,  Bishop  Henry  consecrated  the  church,  crowning 
the  whole  slow  process  of  understanding  and  acceptance  that  had 
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been  going  on  quietly  for  nearly  sixty  years.  In  1914  Bishop  Horner 
had  mightily  resisted  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  parish,  and 
even  the  presence  of  Catholic-minded  clergy  anywhere  in  the  dio- 
cese. (There  were  several  such  priests  here,  just  the  same,  including 
Fr.  Hall's  esteemed  friends  Fr.  Harris  of  Christ  School  and  Fr.  Willcox 
of  Hendersonville.)  It  has  already  been  noted  that  for  decades  the 
church  building  was  denied  consecration  because  of  alleged  illegalities 
-notably  the  Reserved  Sacrament.  By  1969  Bishop  Henry  had  long 
since  realized  that,  especially  in  a  widely-visited  tourist  center  like 
Asheville,  an  Anglo-Catholic  parish  was  a  spiritual  necessity  for  hordes 
of  part-time  visitors,  and  at  all  times  the  spiritual  home  of  a  Bishop's 
most  loyal  supporters.  "Nulla  Ecclesia  Sine  Episcopo"  is  carved 
into  the  solid  rock  of  its  very  cornerstone. 


Our  present  Diocesan, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  G.  Weinhauer, 
retires  at  about  the  time  of  our  Jubilee,  capping  15  years  of  gracious 
relationship  with  St.  Mary's  Parish  . .  .we  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  him,  most  inadequately. 
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Coincidentally  enough,  Fr.  Edward  Gettys  Meeks  served  his 
year's  diaconate  at  his  South  Carolina  home  parish,  The  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Columbia,  where  Fr.  Webbe  had  gone  as  rector 
upon  leaving  St.  Mary's  many  years  before.  Fr.  Edward's  theological 
education  had  been  obtained  at  Mirfield,  England,  and  his  priestly 
experience  gained  in  a  situation  he  describes  as  "involving  three 
churches,  two  parishes,  and  one  rector"-St.  Paul's  Parish  (which 
had  two  churches)  and  Trinity  Church  on  Edisto  Island,  Charleston 
County,  S.C. 

A  thorough  scholar  and  an  able  teacher,  he  managed  in  masterly 
fashion  at  St.  Mary's  the  delicate  transition  from  the  1928  Prayer  Book 
to  the  1 979  one.  Services  at  St.  Mary's  are  outstanding  examples  of  the 
Catholic  possibilities  available  through  the  new  Prayer  Book.  Always 
the  teacher,  Fr.  Edward 


Fr.  Edward  Gettys  Meeks 


carefully  prepares  his  congregation,  especially  within  the  Adult  Forum 
each  Sunday,  to  a  rare  level  of  awareness  of  what  the  liturgy  is 
expressing  and  conveying.  Their  alert  responsiveness  is  apparent  to 
all. 

Early  in  his  rectorship  the  offering  of  the  daily  mass  at  convenient 
hours  was  resumed,  and  financial  operation  in  the  black  achieved 
after  a  special  Stewardship  Program  in  1984  had  resulted  in  a  25% 
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increase  in  giving.  "Decision  '85,"  in  the  year  of  its  title,  was  a 
significant,  thoroughly  prepared,  and  meticulously  carried  out  Teach- 
ing Mission  conducted  by  Fr.  Augustine  Hoey,  an  English  monk  of 
the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  colloquially  called  The  Mirfield 
Fathers.  Fr.  Hoey  returned  for  a  School  of  Prayer  in  1988.  Through 
these  events,  which  involved  correspondence  and  prayer  partnership 
with  many  English  parishes  and  religious  communities,  St.  Mary's 
became  widely  and  livingly  known  throughout  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, and  vice  versa  . . . 


Anglicanism  became 
better  understood,  loved, 
and  practiced  at  St.  Mary's. 


On  the  physical  side  of  things  the  beautiful  Morgan  memorial  baptistry 
under  the  choir  loft  and  the  new  Corner  Calvary  were  installed  and 
blessed  in  1986.  Throughout  1989  Fr.  Edward  is  leading  the  parish's 
celebration  of  its  Diamond  Jubilee  in  thankful  remembrance  of  God's 
past  blessings  upon  and  through  St.  Mary's,  and  with  resolution  to 
carry  out  whatever  God  has  in  mind  for  her  in  the  future.  Whatever 
this  may  prove  to  be,  it  will  surely  conform  to  and  be  performed  in  the 
spirit  of  Fr.  Hall's  original  motto  for  St.  Mary's:  "The  Utmost  for  the 
Highest' 
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4 


GLEANINGS 


A parish  history  deals  mainly  with  externals,  with  sticks  and  stones, 
with  dates  and  places,  even  keying  its  chronology  to  institu- 
tional low  moments  and  high  points.  In  this  sacramental  world  that 
approach  is  necessary,  but  must  not  blind  us  to  the  real  parish 
history-the  inward  and  spiritual  growth  of  individual  parishioners 
that  goes  steadily  on  beneath  the  outward  and  visible  signs.  A  parish's 
genuine  story  is  discovered  within  its  daily  and  Sunday  services;  its 
occasional  Teaching  Missions  and  Quiet  Days;  its  baptisms,  burials, 
marriages,  confirmations;  the  fidelity  of  its  clergy  in  hospital  and 
home  calling;  the  working  together,  and  playing  together,  of  its 
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parishioners  and  suchlike  unspectacular  items.  The  dusty  road,  the 
common  task,  are  the  real  substance  of  life.  We  increase  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  imperceptibly,  yet  more  and  more,  through  such  everyday 
means  of  grace  as  opportunities  seized,  temptations  resisted,  pain 
offered  up,  discipline  accepted,  love  shared,  drudgery  enjoyed,  smiles 
flashed,  promises  kept,  fools  suffered  gladly.  Things  of  that  nature  are 
recorded  and  observed  in  human  lives.  So  now  let's  go  calling  on  a 
few  of  St.  Mary's  parishioners  from  various  eras,  and  in  general  wander 
about  the  place  down  the  decades,  thus  glancing  at  a  pitifully  small 
sampling  of  items  in  this  hid-away  line,  trusting  that  they  will  suggest 
the  infinitely  more  that  have  filled  the  nearly  28,000  individual  days 
and  nights  of  the  past  75  years. 

Surely  the  proper  place  to  begin  this  is  deep  down  inside  the 
parish  archives,  where  from  the  fragile  pages  of  the  fading  records  of 
bygone  years  twenty  names  still  shine  forth  indelibly.  These  are  the 
Founders  of  St.  Mary's;  the  signatories  of  the  original  petition  to  be 
allowed  to  start  a  new  parish: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Settle 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Guerard  . . .  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tate 
Mr.  Reginald  Howland  .  . .  Miss  Rachel  Howland 
Miss  Annie  Payne  .  . .  Miss  Harriet  Champion 
Miss  Georgie  Belknap  .  . .  Mrs.  Josephine  Jones 
Mrs.  Carrie  Carr  Mitchell .  . .  Mrs.  Rowena  Cocke 

Miss  Rowena  Cocke  .  .  .  Mrs.  Isobel  C.  Smith 
Mrs.  Elinor  H.  Stewart .  .  .  Mrs.  W.  T.  Randolph. 

There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  a  few  of  us  who  still 
walk  (creep  about)  this  earth  were  privileged  to  know  them  personally. 
May  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them,  and  may  their  prayers  avail  for  us. 

The  above  roster  of  Founders  is  complete,  and  was  easy  to 
compile.  On  the  other  hand  one  cannot  begin  to  list  even  a  significant 
fraction,  let  alone  all,  of  other  stalwarts  from  the  past  and  especially 
the  present  times,  upon  whose  shoulders  we  now  and  forever  stand. 
Many  individual  names  from  St.  Mary's  history  have  already  been 
noted  herein,  and  others  will  of  course  be  mentioned  as  the  tale 
unfolds,  but  far  more  people  must  be  unheralded  and  unsung.  Some 
of  the  most  important,  the  most  significant,  in  our  heritage  will 
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unavoidably  escape  particular  mention.  If  you're  curious  about  whom 
some  of  them  may  be,  just  look  around  you  at  church  next  Sunday. 
When  you  get  home,  look  in  the  mirror. 

t 

Her  background  was  Quaker-  she  still  used  "Thee"  and  "Thou" 
-which  one  might  consider  the  polar  opposite  of  Anglo-Catholicism. 
Obviously  opposites  can  meet,  however,  for  St.  Mary's  never  had  a 
stauncher  member  than  E.  Grace  Miller.  Nor  a  saintlier  one. 

She  lived  a  few  blocks  down  Charlotte  Street  from  the  church, 
and  walked  in  somber  black 


one  size 

all  the  way  down, 
to  every  service 
there. 
Not  on  the 
sidewalk . . . 


lest  stepping  down,  and  then  up  the  curbs,  would  strain  her  shaky 
heart.  She  walked  in  the  gutter,  which  was  level. 

The  room  she  came  from  was  spare,  but  immaculate.  A  bed,  a 
chair,  a  bookcase,  a  prayer-place.  Photographs  of  various  people  were 
mounted  around  the  mirror  frame  on  her  dresser.  They  were  her 
intercession  list,  to  be  prayed  for  every  day.  When  she  had  an  extra 
nickel  she  would  light  a  candle  for  them  at  the  church's  Lady  Shrine. 

Her  prayers  were  mighty,  availing  much.  People  are  alive  and 
well  today  because  of  them.  Doubtless  they  availed  more  than  any 
other  single  resource  the  parish  had.  Others  could  give  their  money 
toward  parish  necessities.  "E.  Grace"  had  none,  or  very  little,  of  that. 
She  gave  her  prayers. 

Plus  such  money  as  she  might  have.  At  one  time  of  the  parish's 
financial  desperation  she  came  to  the  rector  and  poured  out  on  his 
desk  her  entire  earthly  treasury -a  collection  of  pennies,  nickels  and 
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dimes  totalling  83  cents -whereby  he  realized  that  all  manner  of 
things  would  be  well,  as  of  course  they  proved  to  be. 

This  vignette  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  E.  Grace  Miller  was  a 
typical  parishioner  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  St.  Mary's  never  had,  and 
doesn't  have,  typical  parishioners.  They  are  all  different,  and  all  originals. 
What  is  being  asserted  is  that  Miss  Miller  was  thoroughly  at  home 
among  all  the  others,  contributed  vastly  to  the  corporate  life,  loved 
the  parish  and  its  people,  and  was  deeply  loved  by  them  in  return.  In 
the  fullness  of  time  she  died  at  Deerfield.  The  new  Lady  Shrine  at  St. 
Mary's,  designed  by  Leonard  Craig  and  paid  for  by  a  fund  started  by 
the  Women  of  the  Church,  was  given  in  her  memory.  So  fittingly. 

t 

Among  Miss  Miller's  contemporaries  at  St.  Mary's  were  Sheldon 
Leavitt  and  his  wife,  Hope,  utterly  devoted  Catholic  churchpeople 
but,  in  sharp  contrast  to  "E.  Grace,"  quite  wealthy,  aristocratic, 
intellectual,  scholarly.  Baron  von  Hugel  and  Dom  Gregory  Dix  were 
light  reading  for  Sheldon  and  Hope.  Having  such  auditors  in  the 
congregation  helped  keep  the  preacher  on  his  toes.  And  when  in 
their  advancing  years -Sheldon  became  frail-they  were  unable  to 
get  to  church,  weekly  Holy  Communion  at  their  home 

followed 
by  breakfast, 
and  much  good 
talk, 


was  a  deeply  anticipated  Tuesday  morning  treat.  In  the  inscrutable 
providence  of  God,  she  died  before  he  did.  The  ECW  gave  the 
church's  front  doors  in  her  memory.  Sheldon  gave  a  chalice  and  paten. 
Beyond  that  he  created  the  Frances  Hope  Leavitt  Memorial,  an  endow- 
ment at  St.  Mary's  for  specific  capital  improvement  purposes -not  to 
be  used  for  day-by-day  running  expenses.  His  own  memorial  is  the  Parish 
Library,  now  in  the  crypt,  which  contains  many  books  from  Sheldon's 
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own  personal  library.  His,  and  our,  learned  friend  Fr.  Peter  Lambert  in- 
sisted that  a  scholar's  memorial  bear  a  Latin  inscription,  as  this  one  does. 

Thomas  Huffines  was  the  Leavitt's  doctor  and  close  personal 
friend,  who  in  that  dual  role  sat  beside  the  stricken  Sheldon  during 
Hope's  funeral.  Her  requiem  occasioned  Dr.  Huffines's  conversion  to 
Catholic  Christianity  and  St.  Mary's  parish -a  requiem  may  well  be 
the  Church's  most  powerful  missionary  service.  The  great  painting  of 
Our  Lady  over  St.  Mary's  altar  was  given  to  the  parish  by  Bess  Huffines 
in  memory  of  her  husband  Tom. 

I  t 

Willis  J.  Cunningham,  perennial  organist  at  St.  Mary's  throughout 
the  parish's  earlier  decades,  esteemed  congregational  singing  so 
highly  that  he  immediately  resigned  when  a  choir  was  first  formed. 
He  was  convinced  it  was  the  beginning  of  musical  evil.  A  lot  of  sweet 
talk,  plus  solemn  assurance  that  the  choir  aspired  only  to  support,  not 
supplant,  the  congregation's  vocal  efforts,  was  necessary  before  he 
would  return  to  the  console,  with  ominous  mutterings  and  clear 
purpose  of  quitting  for  good  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  But  there  were  some 
artful  ladies  in  the  choir,  and  soon  Mr.  Cunningham  began  to  mellow. 
Shortly  he  was  persuaded  that  he  could  actually  learn  to  like  the 
whole  new  idea,  especially  if  he  began  to  hold  rehearsals.  Not  long 
after  that  the  choir -well,  Marjorie  Alexander,  anyway -daringly 
branched  out  into  an  occasional  descant. 

Willis  J.  Cunningham,  organist  and  choirmaster,  stayed  happily 
on  for  year  after  year.  With  advancing  age  he  took  to  sleeping  through 
the  sermon  at  night  services;  on  Sunday  mornings  he  devoted  that 
time  to  polishing  his  glasses  with  a  dollar  bill.  Because  of  his  deafness 
he  never  became  aware  of  his  sonorities  by  night  and  cracklings  by 
day.  The  congregation,  not  so  handicapped,  loved  him  and  wasn't 
bothered  in  the  least  by  his  static. 

What  did  bother  them  was  the  time  he  almost  was  killed  out  in 
darkest  Madison  County,  where  he  went  by  bus  every  week  to  give 
piano  lessons  and  thus  bring  a  bit  of  culture  to  Shelton  Laurel.  One 
day  somebody  took  a  shot  at  the  bus  as  it  sped  past  a  rhododendron 
thicket.  The  rifle  bullet  shattered  the  window  next  to  which  Cunningham 
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was  sitting,  missing  him  by  a  couple  of  inches.  His  friends,  including 
the  entire  parish,  were  definitely  not  amused.  But  he  seemed  to  get 
quite  a  kick  from  the  experience. 

An  unvested  adult  volunteer  choir,  heard  but  not  seen,  has  been 
in  continuous  existence  at  St.  Mary's  since  that  shaky  inception. 
Connie  Moore,  Lew  Fisher,  Franklin  Butler,  and  John  Sorton  ar 
prominent  names  in  the  roster  of  its  organists  and  directors.  Sometim 
but  not  always,  the  same  person  served  in  both  capacities.  In  the 
distant  past  the  solid  nucleus  of  regular  choristers  included  Forrest 
Wood,  Alexina  Talmadge,  Marjorie  Alexander,  Alice  Weaver,  Vivian 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Yandle,  George  Mears,  Pat  Shaw.  They  and  their 
modern  counterparts  have  made  it  possible  for  the  congregation  to 
learn  a  considerable  repertoire  of  mass  settings  and  to  sing  the  minor 
propers-introit,  gradual,  alleluia,  offertory,  communion  verse-in 
Sunday  morning  services.  But  the  choir's  lifestyle  has  also  included  a 
drop-in  feature.  Daughters  of  members,  friends,  former  choristers 
back  on  a  visit  to  Asheville,  and  folk  attending  St.  Mary's  only  briefly, 
have  felt  free  to  go  up  and  join  the  regulars  in  the  loft. 

On  one  occasion  the  rector's  cat  took  advantage  of  this  easygoing 
attitude,  visiting  the  choir  loft  on  a  quiet  Saturday  afternoon  and 
inflicting  considerable  damage  upon  the  organ.  Its  pipes  are  exposed, 
and  the  smallest  ones,  some  no  larger  than  a  pencil,  are  mounted  in 
the  front  of  the  case.  Our  Saturday  visitor  jumped  from  the  organ 
bench  into  their  midst  and  knocked  half  a  dozen  of  them  from  their 
mountings.  Since  the  pipes  are  of  a  soft  lead  composition  they  bend 
very  easily.  .  .  there  is  still  one  pipe  that  cannot  be  brought  back 
to  its  original  shape 


The  cat  may  well  be  aware  of  this. 


does  not  speak  properly. 


and  therefore 
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Formerly  a  frequent  church  goer,  it  has  never  returned  to  listen  to 
the  music.  We  may  be  sure  that  repentance  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  Cats  are  not  penitent. 

"Choir"  at  St.  Mary's  connotes  "adult  choir"  to  most  of  us,  but 
back  around  1 950 John  Sorton,  the  parish's  present  organist,  directed 
a  children's  choir  that  functioned  during  the  9:30  Children's  Mass. 
Under  Lew  Fisher,  organist  from  1968  to  1983,  this  nucleus  blossomed 
out  into  "St.  Mary's  Choristers,"  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  children  of 
the  parish  who  vested  and  sang  on  special  occasions  like  Christmas 
and  Easter  services.  At  its  inception,  Lew  affiliated  The  Choristers 
with  the  Royal  School  of  Church  Music,  Addington  Palace,  Croydon, 
England.  Charter  members  of  the  group  were  inducted  at  St.  Mary's 
altar  by  Fr.  Chaplin. 

I  + 

Herbert  Carstarphen  has  attended  St.  Mary's,  except  during  the 
war  years,  regularly  since  1928-at  which  time  "I  was  always  the 
boat  boy  and  Mr.  Leavitt  ushered  every  Sunday."  In  1934  Herb  and 
Frances  were  married  there,  thus  beginning  in  The  Great  Depression 
their  lifelong  devoted  service  to  the  parish.  "The  vestry  in  those 
days  was  also  the  Men's  Club;  I  especially  remember  Messrs.  Leavitt, 
John  Cadwallader,  John  Huntsman,  Fred  Krauss,  Carlyle  Taylor,  and 
Howard  Perry.  Fr.  Farnum's  salary  then  was  only  $50  per  month, 
and  that  was  sometimes  paid  by  his  son  who  lived  in  New  York 
City,  so  our  lifestyle  was  one  of  struggle  to  keep  the  parish  going. 

"Fr.  Farnum  was  adamantly  against  raffles,  but  in  order  to  give 
him  something  for  Christmas  one  year  we  raffled  off  a  turkey  without 
his  being  aware  of  it.  In  fact  we  raffled  off  the  same  turkey  three 
times.  Once  we  put  on  a  comedy  skit  based  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  I  played  Juliet  and  that  was  the  tragedy.  We 
used  the  stair  landing  inside  the  old  crypt  as  Juliet's  balcony.  Ad- 
mission to  the  extravaganza  was  25  cents,  and  well  worth  it.  Whether 
we  gave  the  gate  receipts  to  Fr.  Farnum  or  used  them  to  fix  some- 
thing around  the  church  I  don't  remember. 
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"Certainly  we  were  forever  fixing  the  church,  usually  with  our 
bare  hands.  Of  a  Saturday  I  would  borrow  a  truck  and  ladder  from 
Dave  Steel,  and  with  the  rector's  assistance  clean  off  the  ivy  from  the 
coping  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  church -the  rector,  on  the 
ground,  steadied  the  ladder,  urging  me  not  to  go  up  so  high.  At 
the  same  time  Bobby  Edwards  might  be  cleaning  the  honeysuckle 
off  the  bank  along  Macon  Avenue,  thereby  acquiring  a  beautiful  case 
of  poison  ivy.  Or  Frances  and  I  would  bring  a  gallon  of  paint  and 
re-do  the  ceiling  of  the  crypt.  All  this  practice  stood  us  in  good  stead 
when  the  creek  overflowed  and  flooded  the  recently-enlarged  crypt. 


Fr.  Paul 

and  the  whole  parish 
family  rolled  up  their 
pant  legs  and 
went  to  work. 


"Work  of  another  kind  fell  to  my  lot  as  Senior  Warden  when  Fr. 
Veal  left,  and  we  were  without  a  priest  for  several  months-from 
before  Easter  until  early  fall.  With  the  exception  of  one  Sunday  during 
that  long  interval  I  was  able  to  scrape  up  a  priest  to  say  mass  for  us;  on 
that  one  odd  Sunday  we  had  Morning  Prayer,  and  we  were  lost. 
Bishop  Henry,  bless  him  and  may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  him, 
celebrated  the  8:00  o'clock  for  us  every  Sunday.  The  11:00  o'clock 
was  taken  by  anyone  I  could  find -Fr.  Sill,  Fr.  Howard  Hickey,  an 
assistant  at  Trinity,  etc.  The  retired  Dean  of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral 
took  one  Sunday,  and  I  had  to  get  him  vested.  Alb,  chasuble,  and 
maniple  were  all  new  to  him.  You  can  imagine  my  relief  when  Fr. 
Chaplin  accepted  our  call. 
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"However,  I  wasn't  out  of  the  woods  yet.  I  wrote  Bishop  Henry 
for  his  approval  of  Fr.  Paul,  and  had  to  endure  a  week  without  getting 
his  reply.  I  was  worried  sick.  Then  early  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
the  Bishop  telephoned  to  ask  if  I  was  able  to  pick  up  Charlotte's 
WBTV,  which  was  televising  the  Carolina-Duke  football  game.  I 
told  him  I  could,  and  he  said  he'd  be  right  over.  When  he  arrived 
he  brought  along  his  letter  approving  the  call  to  Fr.  Chaplin.  I 
forget  who  won  the  game." 

The  Men's  Club  that  Herb  mentions  ultimately  ceased  meetings 
for  several  years  and  was  reorganized  in  1952  with  Dr.  Huffines  as 
President,  Tom  Talmadge  as  Vice  President,  and  the  ubiquitous 
Carstarphen  as  Secretary-Treasurer.  Bishop  Henry  was  present  at  the 
reorganization  meeting,  giving  a  send-off  talk  on  "Why  I  am  an 
Episcopalian"  and  thus  inaugurating  a  study  program  for  the  following 
months.  In  the  course  of  time  Dr.  Huffines  attended  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Congress  in  Chicago,  bringing  back  copies  of  several  lectures. 
Herb,  who  by  then  had  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  club, 
thought  this  a  golden  opportunity  to  expose  the  members  to  some 
solid  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Alas.  "As  things  turned  out,  no 
one,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Huffines,  Sheldon  Leavitt,  Don  Shoemaker, 
and  maybe  Kevin  Hoyle  understood  a  single  word  of  those  lectures. 
They  were  for  learned  theologians,  not  for  us  country  boys." 

t 

When  Fr.  Meeks  said  to  Dolly  Morgan  (nee  Obolensky)  "I  hope 
you  find  our  liturgy  nearly  as  rich  as  Russian  Orthodoxy's  rite,"  he  was 
fondly  expecting  an  affirmative  reply.  Dolly  shrugged  and  replied, 
'You  get  used  to  it."  She's  been  getting  used  to  it  for  forty  years  now. 
That  is  to  say,  for  forty  years  she  has  thrown  her  whole  vital  self  into  St. 
Mary's  life  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  Russian  zeal,  tri  lingual  vocabulary, 
and  lavish  generosity  of  her  creative  talents.  Her  husband  Dave,  with 
equal  talent,  has  been  right  there  beside  her  doing  with  an  American 
accent  exactly  the  same.  Thus,  St.  Mary's  church  and  crypt  are  full  of 
Dave's  and  Dolly's  benefactions. 

The  real  point,  however,  is  not  so  much  what  the  Morgans  do  as 
it  is  the  manner -with  sparkle,  zest,  joie  de  viwe-in  which  they  do 
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it.  They  enjoy  what  they're  up  to,  even  the  most  solemn  matters,  so  | 
you  enjoy  it  along  with  them,  and  all  the  time  you're  expecting  the 
unexpected.  You  never  know  what's  going  to  happen  next,  but  you 
do  know  that  when  it  does  happen  it  will  be  absolutely  right, 
abounding  in  joy,  priceless. 

t  I 

Tom  Polsky,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  but  nonetheless  standing 
in  as  proxy  Godfather  at  the  baptism  of  Elizabeth  Shoemaker,  daughter 
of  Don  and  Lyal,  uttered  a  post-baptismal  wish,  "May  this  child  be  as 
lovely  as  her  mother,  as  brainy  as  her  father,  and  a  far  better  Christian 
than  her  proxy  Godpa."  (The  prayer  seems  to  have  been  answered 
affirmatively.)  In  the  course  of  distinguished  careers  the  Shoemakers 
moved  from  Asheville  -Don  had  been  editor  of  The  Citizen,  and 
recently  retired  as  editor  of  The  Miami  Herald  -but  Lyal's  ashes 
were  brought  back,  the  first  ever  to  be  interred  beneath  the  Corner 
Crucifix,  and  Don  often  returns  to  Western  North  Carolina.  His 
heart  is  still  here. 


It's  a  long  and  tangled  story,  but  apparently  the  original  crucifix 
of  the  Wayside  Calvary  at  the  triangular  corner  of  Charlotte  and 
Macon  carried  a  two-foot  corpus  imported  from  Germany.  Shortly 
this  was  replaced,  on  the  same  cross,  by  a  larger  Christ  figure  ob- 
tained in  Italy.  When  the  new  one  was  badly  damaged  by  vandals  a 
five-foot  wooden  figure  of  Christ  took  its  place.  Over  the  years  this 
cracked  because  of  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  ultimately  was 
removed.  For  a  couple  of  subsequent  years  the  wooden  cross  in  the 
church  yard  remained  empty. 

During  those  same  years  the  terra  cotta  figure  of  Christ  which 
had  been  injured  by  vandals  lay  hidden  away  in  the  church.  Both 
outstretched  arms,  with  their  spiked  hands,  were  broken  from  the 
torso  and  smashed  to  pieces.  A  search  began  for  someone  who  could 
fix,  and  affix,  these  arms.  Ted  Mathus,  who  taught  in  the  art  department 
at  Western  Carolina  University  in  Cullowhee,  N.C.,  met  this  challenge. 
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After  much  research  and  work  using  a  special  kind  of  resin  glue,  he 
was  able  to  put  the  saved  fragments  back  together.  However,  when 
he  was  attaching  the  corpus  to  the  cross  an  arm  fell  off.  He  then 
realized  that  the  spikes  in  the  original  should  have  penetrated  through 
the  hands  and  into  the  supporting  wood  of  the  cross,  which  they  had 
not.  It  took  him  a  couple  of  hours  to  drill  through  the  hands,  put 
bolts  through  these  holes,  and  then  rebuild  external  terra  cotta 
spikes. 

Six  years  after  its  restoration  the  Corner  Cross  was  desecrated 
again,  this  time  on  the  night  of  Sunday-Monday,  May  5  and  6,  1985. 
The  vandals  cut  through  the  entire  cross  with  a  chain  saw;  when  it 
fell  the  corpus  was  smashed  beyond  repair.  For  the  following  year 
not  even  an  empty  cross  stood  on  the  corner.  Then  on  March  16, 
1986,  a  new  crucifix,  carrying  a  bronze  Christ  figure,  was  dedicated 
by  Fr.  Meeks.  Sculptor  for  the  corpus  was  Daniel  W.  Millspaugh,  who 
also  sculpted  the  Thomas  Wolfe  angel  now  on  Pack  Square. 

t 

Among  the  celebrities  who  grew  up  in  St.  Mary's  parish  are 
astrophysicist  Johnston  Cocke  . . . 


co-discoverer 
of  the  optical  Pulsar 
in  the  Crab 
Nebula 


(as  an  eleven-year-old,  he  used  to  be  called  upon  to  instruct  the 
Sunday  School  about  the  origins  of  the  universe)  .  .  .  famed  author 
Gail  Godwin  .  .  .  and  renowned  Atlanta  surgeon  Mack  McConnel. 
They  have  now  moved  on,  yet  from  time  to  time  they  continue  to 
send  back  tidings  from  afar.  Gail  recently  wrote:  "Last  Sunday  I 
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went  over  to  Holy  Cross  Church  in  Kingston  to  hear  a  chamber 
concert.  I  found  the  church  charming  and  familiar  and  told  the  rector 
so:  it  reminded  me  of  my  old  church  in  N.C.  'Oh,  what  church  was 
that?'  St.  Mary's  in  Asheville.  'Oh!  Did  you  know  that  the  first  rector 
of  Holy  Cross,  Fr.  Hall,  left  because  of  poor  health  and  went  to 
Asheville  to  become  the  first  rector  of  St.  Mary's?'  " 

On  special  occasions  these  three  people,  all  contemporaries  of 
one  another,  revisit  Asheville  and  let  us  know  how  things  are  going 
'way  out  yonder.  Their  families  still  live  in  Asheville.  Two  of  them 
are  pillars  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  third,  Hilly  McConnel  of  Trinity 
Church,  has  a  warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  us.  Kathleen  Cole,  Gail 
Godwin's  mother,  was  chief  researcher  for  this  parish  history.  Sicca 
Cocke,  Johnny's  mother,  co-chaired  arrangements  for  the  entire 
Diamond  Jubilee  festivities.  To  Sicca  belongs,  among  many  other 
distinctions,  that  of  being  the  parish's  oldest  living  inhabitant.  A 
member  of  the  Howland  founding  family,  she  was  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone,  and  remembers  also  a  hair-raising  ride 
down  Biltmore  Avenue  with  Fr.  Hall  at  the  wheel  of  a  vintage  Ford. 


All  clergy 


knows,  reckless 


drivers . . . 


are,  as  everyone 


but  good  insurance  risks,  the  later  doubtless  because  of  the  existence 
of  guardian  angels.  Yours,  as  well  as  theirs. 
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Mention  of  celebrities  reminds  us  that  Charlton  Heston,  who 
with  his  wife  Lydia  lived  at  the  home  of  Laura  Schnorrenberg  during 
the  exciting  months  when  he  was  director  of  the  Asheville  Community 
Theater,  occasionally  attended  services  at  St.  Mary's,  usually  shepherded 
thereinto  by  Forrest  Wood. 

t 

When  the  sanctuary  lamp  was  changed  from  red  to  white,  good 
Colonel  S.  G.  Brady-Latinist,  antiquarian,  and  Every  Member  Canvass 
chairman  without  peer-  hit  the  ceiling,  protesting  mightily  that  a 
white  sanctuary  lamp  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians,  plus  being  "a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God."  He  had  to  eat  public  crow-  graciously,  as  he  did  all  things - 
when  he  learned  authoritatively,  indeed  by  his  own  research,  how 
mistaken  he  had  been. 

t 

For  several  years  in  the  early  1950s  St.  Mary's  was  putting  two  of 
her  young  men -Paul  Ritch  and  Scotty  Root -through  theological 
seminary  at  the  same  time.  John  Southern,  Elliot  Coleman,  Rodney 
Kirk,  and  Ted  Heers  would  follow  in  their  footsteps  later  on.  Fr.  Paul 
vividly  remembers  that  Rodney  Kirk's  ordination  to  the  diaconate 
was  an  especially  glorious  service  because  the  choir  from  The  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  came  down  to  Asheville  en  masse 
to  give  their  fellow  student  a  good  send-off.  A  few  other  young  men, 
not  connected  officially  with  the  parish,  have  also  chosen  to  be 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  at  St.  Mary's,  or  to  have  its  rector  present 
them  for  ordination,  simply  because  of  what  the  parish  stands  for. 

t 

A  whole  generation  of  then-youngsters,  now  grandparents,  vividly 
remembers  Elizabeth  Krauss,  mentor  of  the  Sunday  School's  Kinder- 
garten. They  remember  too  her  bailiwick  the  crypt,  which  in  that  era 
was  a  frightening  place -dark,  humid,  eerie.  A  small  altar  was  stashed 
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behind  curtains  at  the  back  of  the  place;  only  God  knew  what  dread 
creatures  might  be  lurking  there  also.  However,  just  as  surely  as 
good  conquers  evil,  as  light  shines  in  darkness,  so  would  the  indominable 
Mrs.  Krauss  prevail  against  all  such  horrid  possibilities.  Therefore  the 
youngsters  happily  listened  to  the  stories,  did  their  coloring  work, 
and  revelled  in  the  morning's  anticipated  high  spot:  rqarching  around 
in  a  circle  carrying  little  flags  and  singing  "Onward,  Christian  soldiers," 
with  Mrs.  Krauss  at  the  piano,  while  they  dropped  a  nickel  or  dime 
into  the  bowl  some  lucky  child  was  holding.  It  was  the  greatest  honor 
to  be  chosen  to  hold  that  bowl,  or  to  distribute  and  collect  the  flags. 
Thus  refreshed  and  feeling  secure,  two  or  three  of  the  small  boys 
might  well  decide  after  class  to  crawl  through  the  huge  culvert 

whereinto 
the  backyard  creek 
disappeared  .  . . 
just  to  discover 
where  it  went 


and  if  it  ever  emerged  somewhere.  A  distraught  Mrs.  Krauss,  clutch- 
ing the  little  girls  safely  to  herself,  would  plead  with  her  wayward 
boys  to  come  back.  They  ultimately  did,  their  best  Sunday  clothes 
covered  in  mud  and  festooned  with  spider  webs.  Those  were  the  days. 

t 

Eloise  Frue  reminisces  that,  having  long  since  advanced  beyond 
Mrs.  Krauss's  domain,  "in  November  of  1948  I  was  confirmed  along 
with  Nancy  Bradfield,  Gail  Godwin,  Johnny  Cocke,  Sophie  and  Penny 
Martin,  and  Parmley  Johnson.  After  our  confirmation  'Pop'  Webbe 
announced  that  we  were  finally  old  enough  to  become  members  of  the 
YP's-the  Young  People's  Service  League!  We  had  all  envied  that 
group  for  years. 
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"Our  Sunday  evening  supper  meetings  started  out  on  a  serious 
note  with  prayers,  discussions  of  miracles,  or  visions,  or  Henry  VIII,  or 
selected  books-any  and  all  subjects  related  to  the  religious  aspects 
of  our  lives.  After  these  talk-fests  the  fun  would  begin,  perhaps  in  the 
crypt  at  ping-pong  (our  Grace  Blackmore  became  Asheville's  city 
champ)  and  other  games.  There  were  frequent  sock  hops  and  occa- 
sional movies.  Passion  Plays-'do  not  be  dismayed  by  my  vizling 
dazzage'  -greatly  enhanced  the  scope  of  our  young  lives  in  many 
areas.  Hayrides  were  also  a  huge  success,  not  in  the  crypt,  for 
goodness'  sake.  We  trekked  to  Chunn's  Cove,  Mills  River,  Sliding 
Rock,  the  Pink  Beds. 

"On  Saturdays  some  of  us  did  Altar  Guild  work  with  Alice 
McNiel  in  the  sacristy;  the  acolytes  were  rehearsing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  church  itself.  Many  of  us  distributed  food  baskets  at  Thanksgiving. 
All  of  us  decorated  the  church  for  Christmas  and  undecorated  it  at 
Epiphany.  (One  year  while  we  were  burning  all  the  dried  up  greens 
in  the  park,  the  cops  came  to  investigate.  Smith  and  Todd  Bradfield 
and  the  other  boys  fled  to  the  safety  of  the  choir  loft  where  some 
of  the  girls  were  vacuuming  the  pine  needles.  I'm  not  sure  who  met 
the  law  at  the  church  door  but  I  can  guess.)  We  put  on  fund  raisers 
to  buy  things  the  parish  needed,  like  a  hot  water  heater.  But  tops  on 
the  list  of  scheduled  activities  for  the  girls  was  when  the  Christ 
School  Choir  came  to  St.  Mary's.  These  visits  became  so  famous  that 
through  them  the  parish  obtained  some  of  our  best  acquisitions  from 
other  churches  and  faiths.  Notable  among  these  were  Sandy  Ruther- 
ford and  Lucinda  McConnel. 

"And  through  the  whole  varied  program,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year,  we  were  learning  the  arts  of  speaking  in  front  of  an 
audience,  being  responsible,  getting  along  with  each  other,  and 
getting  along  with  God." 

t 

Back  in  the  stiff  old  days  before  Vatican  II,  two  kinds  of  Roman 
Catholic  laypeople,  while  visiting  Asheville,  inadvertently  attended 
mass  at  St.  Mary's,  taking  it  to  be  aparish  of  The  One  True  Church.  The 
first  kind  discovered  their  error  in  medias  res,  exited  the  pew  in 
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consternation  and  dread  of  mortal  sin,  genuflected  with  deep  reverence, 
and  departed.  The  other  kind  never  knew  the  difference,  except  to 
say  to  the  rector  during  the  coffee  hour  after  service,  "Ah,  Father,  it 
was  so  good  to  hear  the  mass  in  English." 

Let  James  Falconer,  the  parish's  memorable  sexton  for  decades, 
have  the  last  word  here.  James  was  cutting  the  church  lawn  on  a 
Saturday  when  an  out-of-state  driver  pulled  up  to  the  curb  . . . 


and  rolled  his  window 
down. 

"Is  this  a  Catholic  church?" 
he  asked. 

"Almost," 

James  replied.  "Almost." 


At  the  other  extreme  were  those  eager  evangelicals  who  used  to 
go  around  painting  "Jesus  is  coming  soon"  on  telephone  poles.  On 
one  occasion  they  stencilled  their  dire  warning  upon  the  then  red 
door  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  incident  gave  the  rector  a  fine 
subject  for  the  next  Sunday's  sermon,  in  which  he  reminded  the 
congregation  that  Jesus  indeed  made  a  loving  personal  appearance  at 
the  church  every  morning,  at  the  daily  mass,  and  in  fact  could  be 
found  inside  the  open  door  at  all  times. 

t 

One  learns  many  fascinating  facts  in  research  preparatory  to 
writing  the  history  of  a  parish.  For  example,  Andy  Gennett  informs 
us  that  the  same  wood  -old  growth,  forked  leaf,  soft  textured  white 
oak-is  the  material  of  choice  for  both  church  pews  and  whiskey 
barrels,  in  the  one  case  because  it  is  easy  to  carve  and  in  the  other 
because  it  mellows  and  ages  the  contents.  (Not  the  other  way  around.) 
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So  the  more  material  The  American  Church  Seating  Company  needs, 
the  less  there  is  available  for  Brown-Foreman  Distillers. 

In  the  same  pursuit  of  truth  one  also  learns  the  manner  in  which 
the  consecration  of  St.  Mary's  finally  came  about.  It  is  revealingly 
anti-climactic.  Judge  Harry  Martin,  commissioned  to  sound  out  his 
friend  Bishop  Henry  on  the  subject,  rather  gingerly  telephoned  him 
to  ask  for  an  appointment. 


"It's  about  your  maybe  possibly  consecrating  St.  Mary's  Church  some 
day,"  Martin  allowed.  "How  about  September  7  as  the  date  for  it?"  the 
Bishop  suggested.  "That's  fine?  Good.  I've  put  it  on  my  calendar." 

t 

A  reminiscence  from  Gail  Godwin  informs  us  that  in  the  late 
1940s,  just  after  she  had  been  confirmed  and  allowed  to  receive  Holy 
Communion,  "I  took  it  very  seriously,  never  eating  breakfast  or  touching 
water  after  midnight.  As  a  result  I  fainted  several  times,  and  Mr. 
Carstarphen  would  gallantly  rise  from  wherever  he  was  sitting, 
come  and  drag  me  from  under  the  pew,  heft  me  diplomatically  over 
his  shoulder  in  such  a  way  that  my  dress  stayed  down,  and  carry  me 
into  the  sacristy  for  smelling  salts.  I  seem  to  remember  that  I  wasn't 
the  only  one  who  fainted."  No,  Gail,  you  weren't.  Thurifers  consider 
themselves  derelict  in  their  duties  if  it  is  possible  to  see  from  one  end 
of  the  church  to  the  other.  Up  in  the  sanctuary,  where  incense  is 
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thickest,  acolytes  are  prone  to  the  failing.  Boat  boys,  always  little  tads 
of  tender  years  who  live  at  the  very  heart  of  things,  have  an  especially 
hazardous  calling.  They  are  ministered  to  rather  frequently.  In  the 
dignified  days  of  the  parish's  founding,  Master  of  Ceremonies  Edwin 
Allen  decorously  dangled  the  unfortunate  child  at  arms'  length, 
and  carried  him  away  with  unperturbed  pace,  inscrutable  face,  ma- 
jestic instancy.  In  our  hurry-up  modern  era  the  casualty  is  more  ap 
to  be  tucked  under  the  M.C.'s  elbow  like  a  loaf  of  French  brea 


and, 

after  a  satisfactory 
genuflection, 

unceremoniously  lugged  away. 


Let's  have  John  Saunders  give  us  some  more  inside  information 
about  acolytes:  "One  of  my  more  embarrassing  moments  came  when 
I  was  thurifer.  During  the  sermon,  in  those  days  the  thurifer  stayed  in 
the  sacristy  to  dim  the  church  light  and  stoke  up  the  coals  so  that  the 
smoke  would  be  thicker  after  the  sermon.  The  lights  were  dimmed, 
the  coals  were  stoked,  and  being  1 4  or  so  and  bored  with  the  sermon, 
I  got  out  my  trusty  Duncan  Tournament  YoYo  to  practice  some  of  the 
more  esoteric  maneuvers.  At  about  the  third  'Round-the-World'  the 
string  of  the  yoyo  broke.  I  would  never  have  believed  that  a  yoyo 
bouncing  around  the  then  small  sacristy  could  have  made  so  much 
noise.  When  it  finally  came  to  rest  after  what  surely  was  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  and  33  trips  around  the  walls  and  ceiling,  there  was  not 
a  sound  coming  from  the  pulpit  or  from  the  congregation.  Finally  Pop 
resumed  his  sermon,  apparently  assured  that  the  church  was  not  fall- 
ing down.  When  the  sermon  was  over  I  didn't  know  whether  to  run 
away  and  hide  or  go  back  into  the  church.  Back  I  went,  red  as  a  beet. 
Pop,  looking  at  my  complexion,  said  to  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
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mouth,  tWhatsa  matter?  You  been  standing  on  your  head?' 

"Being  an  acolyte  for  a  dozen  years  or  so  was  a  truly  great 
experience,  but  I  don't  recall  how  it  all  began.  No  particular  priest  or 
other  person  took  me  aside  to  say,  portentously,  "You  are  going  to  be 
an  acolyte.'  It  was  all  very  casual.  At  some  tender  age,  when  everyone 
else  was  much  taller  than  I,  I  simply  began  carrying  the  boat  for  the 
thurifer -then  Dick  Bartlett.  I  imagine  I  progressed  through  server 
and  crucifer  to  thurifer  to  Master  of  Ceremonies. 


I  do  remember  that  acolytes  were  very  cliquish.  Once  a  viable  team 
formed  it  tended  to  be  inviolate.  A  newcomer  was  not  welcome  unless 
he  was  a  small  person  who  could  be  the  boat  boy  or  a  candle 
bearer.  (This  is  still  so  in  every  church  I  have  attended,  and  is 
unquestionably  the  mortal  sin  of  spiritual  pride.)  Our  basic  team 
consisted  of  sinners  Smith  and  Todd  Bradfield,  Dick  Stickney,  and  me. 
Sonny  Carstarphen  was  an  occasional  boat  boy  but  the  four  of  us  pretty 
well  ran  things.  We  would  recruit  others  to  fill  in  for  an  absentee,  or 
when  more  were  needed  for  special  occasions.  Usually  however,  we 
were  self-contained,  a  clique,  and  you  had  better  believe  it. 

"I  wonder  how  many  acolytes,  over  the  years  since  the  church 
was  founded  in  1914,  have  been  photographed  posed  in  the  open 
door,  or  by  the  altar  holding  the  crucifix  and  looking  very,  very  pious 


Certainly  there  is 


a  definite 


pecking  order. 
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(not  thirty  minutes  after  having  spent  the  sermon- time  making 
funny  faces  from  the  sacristy,  hidden  from  the  preacher  and  the 
congregation  but  entirely  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  convulsed  acolyte 
crew).  I  was.  Sonny  Carstarphen  was.  Sicca's  brother  Bill  Howland 
was  'way  back  at  the  start  of  things.  Probably  Mike  Pressley  and  the 
Bradford  twins  were,  in  more  modern  times.  May  there  never  be 
an  end." 


Most  of  St.  Mary  's  rectors  have  been  married  men,  which  could 
mean  for  the  crassly-minded  that  in  them  the  parish  got  two  full-time 
workers  for  the  price  of  one.  Close  observation  indicates  that  part  of 
the  far  more  real  point  is  that  a  priest's  wife  has  to  be  a  spiritual 
director  and  a  contortionist  at  all  times,  for  her  primary  calling  is  to 
keep  her  husband  humble  while  giving  his  vocation  constant  priority, 
meanwhile  being  and  evermore  becoming  her  own  real  self.  This  is 
extremely  nice  work,  if  one  can  do  it,  as  most  of  them  do. 

In  the  doing  they  are  essential  to  the  full  pastoral  effectiveness  of 
the  priest,  who  depends  upon  them  for  many  basic  facts,  and  most 
nuances,  about  his  parishioners.  From  his  spouse  he  learns  such 
hidden  things  as  who  isn't  speaking  to  whom,  and  why,  and  how  that 
silliness  might  best  be  rectified.  He  is  alerted  about  crumbling  marriages, 
unrecognized  saints,  incipient  alcoholics,  aspiring  poets,  disgruntled 
choristers,  available  teachers,  lonely  grandmothers -the  whole  range 
of  need  for  understanding  there,  sympathy  here,  and  a  Dutch  Uncle 
talk  over  yonder.  Certainly  he  would  ultimately  discover  these  things 
himself,  given  time,  but  time  can  be  a  disastrously  expensive  luxury. 


t 


right  now  .  .  . 


he  can  set  forth 


Tipped  off  by  his  wife 


to  attack  the  situation 


while  she  remains  behind,  digging  in  the  parish's  flower  garden. 
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But  adequate  tribute  to  persons,  and  contributions,  of  the  clergy 
wives  at  St.  Mary's  is  a  hopeless  impossibility.  Mere  reference  to  them 
is  included  in  this  history  of  the  parish's  first  75  years  because  without 
them  there  might  have  been  no  such  account -or  if  there  were,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  of  much  account.  Do  remember  them,  with  great 
gratitude,  in  your  prayers. 

t 

St.  Mary's  floral  decorations,  especially  those  at  Christmas  and 
Easter,  have  long  been  widely  and  justly  famous.  Doubtless  this  is  true, 
in  part,  because  Sheila  McQueen,  outstanding  flower  arranger,  author, 
and  lecturer  from  England  who  has  created  many  a  floral  display  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  visited  St.  Mary's  several  times  to  speak  and  give 
instructions  in  her  area  of  expertise.  It  is  also  true,  in  great  part, 
because  of  Margaret  Spinks's  perfectionist  genius  in  the  same  field, 
and  the  cooperation  given  her  by  a  host  of  helpers.  At  one  time 
Margaret  went  to  the  extent  of  cultivating  altar  flowers  in  a  sacrosanct 
garden  on  the  church  grounds,  and  luxuriated  in  transportation 
gladly  provided  by  a  Special  Committee  of  Seven-one  driver  on  call 
for  each  day  in  the  week.  Through  today's  expanded  Flower  and 
Churchyard  Committee  this  whole  tradition  of  hard  work,  attention 
to  detail,  and  tender  loving  care  manifests  itself  Sunday  after  Sunday 
in  St.  Mary's  sanctuary. 

t 

For  many  years,  in  the  days  of  Fr.  Farnum  and  Fr.  Webbe,  the 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  drove  over  to  Hot  Springs,  N.C.,  once  a  month  to 
offer  Sunday  Evening  Prayer  and  Monday  morning  mass  for  the  little 
congregation  at  St.  John's  there.  This  close  cooperation  with  another 
congregation  was  resumed  when,  during  Fr.  Paul's  time,  St.  Mary's 
extended  assistance  in  different  ways  to  St.  Matthias's  Church  in 
Asheville. 

t 

The  women  of  St.  Mary's  mobilized  themselves  for  corporate 
action  even  before  its  very  cornerstone  was  laid-meeting  first  in 
August  of  19 14  and  being  intimately  involved  in  the  parish's  total  life 
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ever  since.  Names  have  changed  down  the  years.  They  started  out  as 
St.  Mary's  Guild,  divided  into  four  chapters;  in  time  renamed  themselves 
St.  Elizabeth's  and  St.  Martha's;  have  been  known  as  The  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  Episcopal  Churchwomen,  the  Daughters  of  the  King;  but 
objectives  and  activities  have  remained  essentially  the  same:  worship, 
outreach,  study,  fund  raising,  and  just  plain  hard  work.  In  short,  the 
unchanging  total  mission  and  ministry  of  The  Church. 

Styles  in  fund  raising  have,  of  course,  varied  with  the  times.  In  the 
beginning  the  ladies  sold  baked  goods,  and  took  orders  for  same. 
Shortly  they  branched  out  into  running  a  small  shop,  which  sold  sta- 
tionery and  cards.  In  time  they  took  to  sponsoring  book  reviews, 
fashion  shows,  The  Mystery  Plays,  Sidewalk  and  other  rummage  sales, 
smorgasbord  dinners,  bazaars.  There  was  always  a  need  for  money 
outside  the  parish,  in  support  of  the  Thompson  Orphanage,  domestic 
and  foreign  missions,  the  diocese,  or  community  outreach,  and  within 
the  parish  itself.  Many  a  time  the  Churchwomen  had  more  money  in 
their  treasury  than  the  parish  did  in  its.  And  many  a  time  the  Women 
came  to  the  parish's  financial  rescue. 

The  manner  of  involvement  in  community  outreach  has  varied, 
too.  It  is  true  that  visiting  the  sick,  and  providing  food  and  transportation 
both  within  the  parish  and  for  Deerfield  have  been  fairly  constant 
items.  But  at  the  beginning,  from  1914  to  1918,  the  Guild  was  deeply 
involved  in  war  work -dressings  and  swabs,  making  baby  clothing 
for  the  district  nurse,  and  collecting  clothes  for  missions.  Then  in 
1940  St.  Martha's  Guild  established  a  clothing  shop  and  a  Day  Nursery, 
on  what  was  then  Valley  Street,  within  the  Black  community. 

Meanwhile  an  unchanging  work  went  steadily  forward.  For  75 
years  the  ladies  served  on  the  Altar  Guild,  arranged  flowers,  taught 
Sunday  School,  kept  the  Rule  of  a  devotional  society  like  The 
Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  sang  in  the  choir,  made 
angels'  wings  for  Christmas  pageants  and  costumes  for  the  Mystery 
Plays,  conducted  study  programs,  pulled  their  weight  in  deanery  and 
diocese.  And  while  they  were  resting  they  prepared  communion 
breakfasts  for  the  newly  confirmed,  luncheons  during  Quiet  Days  and 
meetings  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  receptions  at  the  time  of 
the  Bishop's  visitation,  dinners  for  the  Men's  Club,  church  suppers  for 
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the  entire  parish,  and  coffee  hours  after  mass  every  Sunday. 

They  also  caused  and  suffered  assorted  disasters  and  calamities: 
an  epidemic  of  fainting  in  the  church  at  early  mass  because  the  aroma 
of  bread,  bacon  and  breakfast  coffee  wafted  up  there  from  the  crypt; 
blown  fuses  during  a  pancake  supper;  flooding  of  the  crypt  which 
meant  sterilizing  all  the  silver  and  dishes;  running  out  of  food  at  an 
advertised  dinner  because  too  many  customers  turned  up  (that's 
what  you  get  for  having  a  great  reputation);  hotly  disputed  claims  of 
ownership  at  Sidewalk  Sales,  with  arbitration 


or  returning  patrons'  money  after  an  aborted  book  review  when  the 
speaker  became  incoherent  because  of  an  overdose  of  pain  medicine. 
He  was  a  nationally  famous  speaker,  too.  The  church  had  been  packed 
to  overflowing. 

These  things  they  encountered,  and  surmounted,  because  they 
are  the  Body  of  Christ  through  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  continued  to 
do  His  work  at  St.  Mary's  during  the  past  75  years,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  end  of  time. 


Back  in  August  of  1985  the  "personal  property  belonging  to  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church"  (chalices,  vestments,  creche  figures,  paintings, 
statuary,  icons,  frontals,  pews,  etc.,  being  some  200  items  in  all)  was 
appraised  at  $146,844.90.  Additions  made  since  this  inventory,  like 
the  kneelers  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Moore,  would  probably  round 
that  figure  off  at  $150,000.00  today. 


pronounced 


of  Charlotte  Street; 


in  the  middle 


t 
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In  our  less-than-perfect  world,  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  call  too  close  attention  to  particular 
objects.  Furthermore,  we  lack  the  space  to  describe  200  different 
"properties,"  all  of  which  are  well  worth  individual  attention.  Some 
day  you  might  ask  to  be  shown  an  unusual  thurible,  made  from  a 
muffineer,  and  given  in  memory  of  Sarah  Eyre  Fotterall  Russell.  Or  Fr. 
Farnum's  private  communion  set,  originally  owned  by  his  grandfather, 
the  late  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  first  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  and 
given  to  the  parish  by  Wadsworth  Farnum  in  memory  of  his  father. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  generalize  on  the  whole  vast  subject  in  one 
too-brief  paragraph. 

Our  most  valuable  single  possession  is  appraised  at  $  14,000;  our 
least  expensive  one  at  $40.  They  are  both  equally  dear  to  our  hearts. 
Some  of  our  treasures  have  been  in  the  church  from  the  very  beginning 
-  a  silver  censer,  the  Sanctuary  Lamp,  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks. 
Many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  gifts  are  memorials  and  are  so 
designated  by  engravings  on  the  smaller  items:  the  alms  basin,  chalices, 
lavabo  bowls,  thuribles,  altar  cross,  candlesticks,  etc.;  or  on  adjacent 
plaques:  the  credences,  baptistry,  holy  water  stoup,  church  doors.  (The 
Howland  memorial  censer  carries  a  formidable  Latin  inscription: 

AD  DEO  GLORIAM  ET IN MEMORIAM  MA TRIS  DILEA TJSSIAE MARIAE 
HOPPIN  HOWLAND  QUAE  IN  REQUIEM  INTROIT  XVI JANUARII  AD. 
MCMXXII LUX PERPETUA  LUCEATEAE, 

which  we  are  confident  you  can  readily  translate.)  Still  others,  like 
most  of  the  vestments  and  frontals,  the  acolytes'  kneelers  and  the 
oriental  rugs,  can't  easily  carry  a  memorializing  inscription,  but  of 
course  are  so  designated  in  the  files  of  the  Memorials  Committee. 

From  time  to  time  it  does  one's  soul  good  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
through  and  around  the  church,  studying  these  precious  gifts,  praying 
for  the  persons  memorialized  through  them,  thinking  of  the  people 
who  passed  this  way  during  the  years  that  are  gone,  reflecting  on  the 
faith,  hope,  love  and  good  works  that  still  so  visibly  surround  and 
strengthen  us  today.  One  then  goes  out  into  our  common  world 
again,  re-inspired  to  live  a  more  uncommon  life. 
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Here,  as  we  begin  to  sum  things  up,  seems  the  appropriate  place 
for  some  serious  observations  about  Christian  education,  which 
permeates  everything  done,  written,  said  and  ritualized  amongst  us. 
From  the  beginning  St.  Mary's  aimed  to  be  a  parish  in  which  the 
fullness  of  the  Church's  faith  and  life  would  be  experienced,  so 
instruction  in  that  faith  and  practice  here  is,  and  always  has  been,  vital. 

Because  people  pray  as  they  believe,  and  come  to  believe  what 
they  pray -/ex:  orandi,  lex  credendi --Christian  education  at  St.  Mary's 
centers  in  the  liturgy.  In  the  Sunday  cycle  of  the  Church  Year  the 
whole  story  of  salvation  is  told  and  retold.  In  celebrating  the  saints' 
and  other  holy  days  during  the  week,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
the  heroes  of  the  faith  are  relived. 


So  our  worship 
is  planned  and 
executed 

with  extraordinary 
care  and  attention  . . . 


of  course  primarily  that  a  worthy  offering  may  be  made  to  God, 
but  also  in  order  that  the  teaching  force  of  the  liturgy  may  be 
available  to  her  people.  If,  as  indeed  happens  in  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  Soviet  Russia  today,  the  Church  in  this  country  were  forbidden  to 
hold  classes  or  offer  formal  instruction,  the  faith  would  still  be 
taught  through  the  liturgy  as  it  is  offered  in  parishes  like  ours, 
with  the  Prayer  Book's  golden  words  enriched  by  gorgeous,  sensual 
objects,  and  actions  that  make  meanings  unmistakably  clear. 

Next  to  the  liturgy  itself,  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  chiefest 
organ  of  Christian  education  at  St.  Mary's  has  been  the  parish  newsletter. 
First  published  in  July,  1914,  even  before  the  cornerstone  was  laid, 
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the  parish  newsletter  has  had  a  continuous  existence  down  to  the 
present  time.  Each  succeeding  rector,  publishing  monthly,  bi-monthly, 
or  sometimes  seasonally  because  of  financial  limitations,  illness,  or 
the  press  of  parish  duties,  has  served  as  editor  and  has  successfully 
used  the  newsletter  to  teach  and  admonish,  to  persuade  and  to 
remind.  Never  just  a  broadside  for  making  announcements  or  listing 
service  schedules,  St.  Mary's  newsletter  conveyed  the  basic 
Catholic  teaching  of  Fr.  Hall-also  the  pastoral  introspection  of  Fr. 
Schnorrenberg;  theological  observations  on  the  culture  from  Fr. 
Farnum;  the  cogent,  literary  treatises  on  Catholic  practice  and  worship 
of  Fr.  Webbe;  simple,  straight-forward  instruction  on  Catholic  living 
from  Fr.  Veal;  the  vision  of  a  church  rebuilt  and  renewed  of  Fr. 
Chaplin;  and  rich  and  enriching  authorities  invoked  by  Fr.  Meeks.  By 
name  in  turn  The  Dart,  1914-1948;  TheAngelus,  1948-1982;  and 
The  Annunciation,  1983-present,  each  has  brought  Christian  education 
in  Catholic  faith  and  practice  to  every  home  in  St.  Mary's  parish  and  far 
beyond. 

Attention  must  also  be  given  here  to  the  preaching  and  teaching 
Missions  which  have  been  held  at  St.  Mary's  periodically  through  the 
years.  Of  most  recent  memory  are  the  missions  of  Cowley  Father 
Robert  Loosemore  and  Holy  Cross  Fathers  Bonnell  Spencer  and  Lee 
Stevens  during  the  time  of  Fr.  Webbe;  of  Franciscan  Brother  Dunstan 
during  the  time  of  Fr.  Chaplin  and  of 


of  renewal  and  conversion  have  marked  all  of  them  and  have  continued 
to  touch  and  shape  the  lives  of  those  who  came  to  them  and  of  the 
whole  parish  long  after.  And  not  only  have  missions  been  held  in  and 
for  St.  Mary's  parish,  but  her  clergy  and  laity  have  gone  out  to 
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Mirfield  Father 
Augustine  Hoey 
in  1985  and  1988. 
Extraordinary  experiences 


lead  and  assist  Catholic  Missions  in  other  places  among  other  people. 
Indeed,  in  writing  to  a  member  of  the  newly-formed  parish  before 
accepting  the  call  as  rector,  Fr.  Hall  insisted  that  he  must  be  free 
during  the  course  of  each  year  to  go  to  other  parishes  to  conduct 
and  assist  in  missions. 

Finally,  it  is  typical  that  classes  for  Christian  education  are  presently 
offered  for  all  ages,  especially  including  adults,  on  Sunday  mornings 
between  the  two  Masses.  Of  course,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  First 
Communion  instruction  are  given  when  required  and  appropriate, 
and  a  lot  of  what  St.  Mary's  priests  do  in  preaching,  in  pastoral 
counseling,  and  even  in  hearing  confessions  is  basic  Christian  education. 
For  75  years  faithful  laity  and  priests  have  taught  the  faith  to 
succeeding  generations  of  St.  Marians  in  Sunday  School,  Men's 
Club,  YPSL,  and  ECW  study  programs;  devotional  groups;  Quiet  Days; 
Retreats;  Lenten  studies;  Vacation  Church  Schools;  and  through  the 
extraordinary  and  ordinary  experiences  of  Christian  living  together 
as  a  parish  family. 

t 

The  practice  of  lighting  the  cross  atop  the  church  every  night  was 
discontinued  in  Fr.  Farnum's  time.  A  Jewish  gentleman  who  lived  on 
Macon  Avenue  said  he  missed  it,  and  asked  the  reason  why.  When  told 
that  the  parish  could  no  longer  afford  the  electric  bill,  he  underwrote 
it.  "If  that  lighted  cross  helps  one  person  conquer  one  temptation,  it's 
worth  it,"  he  said.  The  incident  indicates  that  St.  Mary's  never  sleeps; 
her  door  opens  to  a  power  in  darkness  as  well  as  by  day.  Fr.  Paul  was 
over  there  one  night  investigating  a  balky  furnace  when  he  was 
pinned  suddenly  to  the  wall  by  a  stabbing  flashlight  beam.  He  started 
to  breathe  again  when  a  voice  from  the  blackness  said,  "Oh,  it's  you, 
Father,"  and  its  owner  turned  the  flash  upon  himself,  a  uniformed 
policeman.  "This  area's  my  beat,"  he  explained.  "Most  nights  I  come  in 
here,  of  course  to  look  around,  but  chiefly  to  say  a  few  prayers.  I'm  a 
Catholic,  but  this  place  is  so  beautiful.  And  it  smells  like  a  church."  A 
Sergeant  then,  a  Captain  now,  he's  still  on  the  force. 

Mack  McConnel  regularly  used  the  crypt  as  a  study  hall  when 
home  on  weekends  and  holidays  from  Chapel  Hill.  He'd  telephone  Fr. 
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Chaplin  to  say,  "That  light  down  in  the  crypt  will  be  me,  studying." 
The  light  might  still  be  burning  at  4  a.m.  Many  an  aspiring  organist 
used  to  make  equally  free  up  in  the  choir  loft,  until  it  had  to  be  locked 
off  to  prevent  misuse  of  the  instrument.  But  chiefly  it  has  been  the 
bewildered,  or  bedevilled,  soul  that  has  spent  the  night  in  St.  Mary's, 
or  a  moment  during  the  day,  trying  to  sort  things  out.  Former  Ashevillian 
Martha  Norburn  Mead,  speaking  for  only  God  knows  who  and  how 
many,  put  it  well: 


How  sad  at  heart  when  entering 

St.  Mary's  Church! 
Blinded  by  suffering  to  all  the  scene  without, 
I  was  as  if  driven  to  sanctuary. 

There,  beneath  the  sacred  flame  that  burns 

both  day  and  night, 
I  knelt  before  her  altar  with  its  cross. 
Then  I  thought  upon  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
And  His  peace  stole  over  my  receptive  heart 

Alone,  after  visiting  each  Station  of  the  Cross, 
I  lingered  in  adoration 
At  the  shrine  of  Madonna  and  her  Holy  Babe. 
There,  in  a  silver  basket  at  her  sandaled  feet, 
And  all  aglow  with  votive  candlelight, 
Were  rosebuds  freshly  gathered, 
and  baby's  breath. 

Like  the  light  of  morning 
foy  filled  my  heart,  and 

in  that  shining 
Awareness  was  reborn. 
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With  lighter  tread  I  left 

the  sanctuary 
To  see,  beside  the  open  door, 
A  crepe  myrtle  aglow  with  rosy  flame, 
A  stately  magnolia  starred 

with  bloom, 
And,  close  beside  the  sundial  at  their  feet, 
Three  lilies  lifting  chalices 

ofgold. 


Martha  "left  the  sanctuary"  ultimately,  because  beyond  an  ever 
open  door  lies  the  territory  of  that  second  great  commandment 
which  is  like  unto  the  first.  St.  Mary's  Church  definitely  is  an  altar 
with  a  roof  over  it.  And  as  surely 


her  door  opens  outward. 
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GOING  FORTH 


ST.  MARTS  PARISH 
AT  PRESS  TIME, 
1989 


Bishop 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  G.  Weinhauer,  Th.D.,  D.D. 
Rector 

The  Rev.  Edward  Gettys  Meeks 

Deacon 

The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Douglas 
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Organist  and  Choirmaster 

John  Sorton 


Parish  Secretary 

Mary  Alice  Nard 

Care  and  Cleaning  of  Church 

Lillie  Mae  Wooten 


PARISH  OFFICERS,  COMMITTEES,  AND  GUILD  MEMBERS 

Where  no  chairperson  is  noted,  the  Rector  serves  in  that  capacity, 
and  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  parish  organizations. 


THE  VESTRY 

John  Saunders,  Senior  Warden  &  Clerk  Sicca  Cocke 

Jeff  Crenshaw,  Junior  Warden  Mary  Gennett 

Lester  Bullock,  Treasurer  Alice  Harper 

Robert  Douglas,  Deacon  Bob  Sterling 

Evie  Brush  John  Carter  Allen  Thomas 


Vestry  Legal  Advisors 

Bruce  Elmore,  Attorney  At-Law  Bill  Morris,  Attorney-At-Law 

Delegates  to  67th  Diocesan  Convention 

Evie  Brush  Joyce  Carter,  Alternate 

Bob  Sterling  Betty  Sterling,  Alternate 

Treasurer  of  the  Diocese 

Harold  Cole 
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FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Lester  Bullock,  Chairperson 
Harold  Cole 
Mary  Gennett 
John  Saunders 


ARTS  &  MEMORIALS  COMMITTEE 

Lester  Bullock 
Sicca  Cocke 
Carolyn  Farmer 
Mary  Gennett 
Dolly  Morgan 
Tommy  Reid 
Tracy  Roberts 
Bob  Sterling 
Carmel  Summerlin 


CHURCHYARD  COMMITTEE 

Helen  Fisher,  Chairperson 

John  Carter 

Jeff  Crenshaw 

Tricia  Crenshaw 

Frances  Roberts 

Gene  Stirewalt 

Kathy  Stirewalt 


COLUMBARIUM  COMMITTEE 

Mary  Gennett,  Chair  &  Treasurer 
John  Carter 
Jeff  Crenshaw 
Helen  Fisher 
Bob  Sterling 


ALTAR  GUILD 

Carmel  Summerlin,  Sacristan 

Diane  Biddix 

Pat  Buckner 

Lester  Bullock 

Lynn  Bullock 

Wanda  Chaillet 

Sheila  Douglas 

Helen  Fisher 

Bob  Gunther 

Melissa  Gunther 

Virginia  Morris 

Gaylen  Saunders 

Claudia  Silver 

Allen  Thomas 

Joan  Wilkinson 


FLOWER  GUILD 

Frances  Roberts,  Co-Chairperson 
Tracy  Roberts,  Co-Chairperson 
Lynn  Bullock 
Isabel  Clark 
Tricia  Crenshaw 
Helen  Fisher 
Alice  Harper 
Carmel  Summerlin 


ALTAR  SERVERS 

Tom  Naomi,  Acolyte  Master 

Bob  Sterling,  Master  of  Ceremonies 

Timothy  Naomi,  Senior  Acolyte 

Lester  Bullock 

Ryan  Bullock 

Christopher  Crenshaw 

Adam  Decker 

Blaine  Hall 

Wesley  Stirewalt 


USHERS 

John  Saunders,  Chairperson 

Larry  Buckner 

John  Carter 

Harold  Cole 

John  Crawford 

Jeff  Crenshaw 

Charles  Frank 

Stuart  Rice 

Alan  Shaw 

Lynn  Sluder 

Gene  Stirewalt 

Allen  Thomas 
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CHOIR 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Evie  Brush 
Melissa  Gunther 
Meg  Hall 
John  Healy 
Ginny  Penley 
Margaret  Poppell 
Car  me  1  Summerlin 


LECTORS 

Mary  Lloyd  Frank,  Chairperson 

Hamilton  Bryson 

Isabel  Clark 

Sicca  Cocke 

Harold  Cole 

Alison  Cooper 

Alicia- Ann  Decker 

Charles  Frank 

Blaine  Hall 

Elisa  Murray 

Tom  Naomi 

Steve  Pinkerton 

Gene  Presley 

John  Saunders 

Suzanne  Saunders 

Allen  Thomas 

Jean  Whitmire 


HOSPITALITY  AND  CRYPT  ACTIVITIES 

Joyce  Carter,  Chairperson 
Carolyn  Farmer 
Alice  Harper 

SHELDON  LEAVITT  LIBRARY 
Pat  Shaw 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  TRACT  RACK 

Joan  Hux 
Marion  Welch 
Jean  Whitmire 


Lynn  Bullock 
Eileen  Cole 
Tricia  Crenshaw 
Alicia- Ann  Decker 
Amanda  Murphy 
Carmel  Summerlin 

CONFRATERNITY  OF  THE 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT 

Wanda  Chaillet 
Robert  Douglas 
Sheila  Douglas 
Veronica  Fodor 
Melissa  Gunther 
Joan  Hux 
Phillip  May 
Ruth  May 
Ernie  Miller 
Margaret  Morrow 
Helen  Naomi 
Tom  Naomi 
Margaret  Poppell 
Carmel  Summerlin 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  KING 

Evie  Brush,  President 
Eileen  Cole,  Vice  President 
Robena  Fitch,  Secretary 
Jan  Nash,  Treasurer 
Polly  Bailes 
Diane  Biddix 
Betty  Bryson 
Pat  Buckner 
Joyce  Carter 
Jennifer  Carter 
Tricia  Crenshaw 
Alicia- Ann  Decker 
Sheila  Douglas 
Helen  Fisher 
Meg  Hall 
Alice  Harper 
Virginia  Morris 
Margaret  Morrow 
Frances  Roberts 
Gaylen  Saunders 
Judy  Sluder 
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